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Price. per 


Single copies, 


LEE and 
SHEPPARD'S 


Educational Publications. 


MISS JANE ANDREW’S LAST BOOK. 


The Stories Mother Nature Told Her 
Children. 


By the Author of “The Seven Little Sisters,” etc. 


Illustrated, cloth, 80c. net. School edition, 50c., net. 
Contains: 

The Story of the Amber Beads. 

The New Life. 


The Talk of the Trees that Stand in the 
Village Streets, 


How the Indian Corn grows. 

Water- Lilies. 

The Carrying Trade. 

Sea Life. 

What the Frost Giants did to Nannie’s Run. 


How Quercus Alba went to explore the Un- 
der-World and What came of it, 


Treasure-Boxes. 

A Peep into one of God’s Storchouses. 
The Hidden Light. 

Sixty-T'wo LittleTadpoles. 

Golden Rod and Asters. 


Prof. LEWIS B. MONROE’S FAMOUS READINGS 
Reading. — New 


Humorous Readings.—In Prose and Verse. 110 
selections. Boards, 60 cents net. 

Miscellaneous Readings.— In Prose and Verse. 
123 selections. Boards, 60 cents net. 

Dialogues and Dramas. — In Prose and Verse. 
65 selections. Boards, 60 cents net. 

Woung Folks’ Readings.— In Prose and Verse. 
138 Selections. Board, 60 cents net. 


Universally acknowledged to be th 
of readings ever issued. ged e best collection 


Full Descriptive lists of our Educational Books mailed on application. 


above prices when ordered by mail. 


CHAPTERS FROM JANE AUSTEN. 


For Home Reading and Scheol Study. With Notes 
by Osear Fay Adams. Cloth, about $1.00 net. 
Miss Austen’s novels are models of pure English, 
and as such have been adopted for = schools 
and academies, and for use in Harvard College. 
Some knowledge of Miss Austen’s writings is indis- 
pensable to any literary education; but not every 
one has the leisure or the opportunity to examine 
them in their entirety. With this book in hand one 
can very readily obtain a comprehensive idea of her 
works, and pass an intelligent ey upon them. 
To the ordinary reader the book will be of great ser- 
vice, since it gives in one volume the substance of 
the six novels which have made Miss Austen famous. 
The book will be found of great practical benefit in 
every school where literature is taught with any full- 
ness, and in the home circle it will be found equally 


valuable. 
“AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS.” 


METHODS OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


By Charles F. King, Principal of the Dearborn 
School, Boston. $2.00. 

Prof. King’s complete practical treatment of this 
study is the result of twenty years’ experience in the 
schoolroom. The book treats fully of the Tepical 
Method, Ellustrations, Use and Abuse of 
Maps, The Science of Sand Map Building, 
Devices, Apparatus, Commercial Geogra- 


phy, etc., etc. Fully illustrated. 


READINGS FROM WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Sir Walter Scott and His Books.— For Young 
People. For Home Reading and School Study. 
With Notes. Edited by Albert F. Blaisde 
A.M., author of “ First Steps with American an 
British Authors,” etc. Cloth, about 75 cts. net. 


** The readers of the Journal need po commenda- 


method, clear in eatenens, fervent in style, 


losophical tendency of 
ation. 


10 per cent additional to 


LEE and SHEPARD, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW é 
GEOGRAPHIES: 


Hlementary, 
Complete, 
Physical. 


Send for Sample Pages. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
1130 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


New Exngland Agent, 


WM. H. HOCKADAY, 86 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT- 


BOOK OF GREAT MERIT. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF ¢ 


EOGRAPHY 


FOR 1888-9. 


The Best and Wost Complete Ever 


Published. 


SPECIMEN PACES FREE. 


For introduction rates address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


READY AT LAST: 


THE SONG CENTURY. 


Containing 100 Standard Songs for School and Home. 
PAPER, 16mo0, pp- . . PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For five years letters have come to us saying, ‘‘ We have sung your SonG BupGer through and 
ed till the children know every piece in it. Where can we find another collection equally good ?’’ 
All this time we have been at work upon the selection of 100 —- that should be the 100 Best 
Sones. At last the work is done, and we do not hesitate to say that THe SonG CENTURY will be 
found fully the equal of Toe Sone BuDGET, of which 60,000 copies were sold last year alone. 

Specimen Copies mailed for 15 cts, If you have never used the SonG BUDGET, send 25 cts. and 
get copies of both. Table of Contents free to any address. 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. J. 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


All Stationers Have Them. 
26 John St., New York. 


Songs and Hymns—200 « 400 


Franklin Square Song Collection 


* 600 * 800 * 1000—Songs and Hymns. 


= Five Numbers 
e NOW ISSUED. 


FIVE Good Books. 200 Favorite Songs and ——_ in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages) Brief 
me 


but Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. 

HE Franklin Square Song Collection was adopted for 
teachers, and meets the wants of our schools admirably, —- 

it to those who want good music combined with good sentiment.—Sup 

the compiler and the publishers for a collection of songs so well fitt 

Franklin Square Song Collection the best collection of popular ome 

tions are among the richest and sweetest in the language, and the hi 

It is a most excellent collection ; a better one could not be made for School us 

Franklin Square Song Collection and the parents 

Nothing to compare with it for miscellaneous singing. hat 

Sichty.—/. A. Cooper, Principal of State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. } 

ithout discarding the hymns and songs that have become classic. We sha 


Lepley, Principal Schools, Kingston, Fa. 


prize the Franklin Square Song Collection very 


the relish of new, fresh matter wi 
lhe ob doo many By klin Square to all teachers who feel the need of an attractive and moderate-priced Song Colle¢ction.— 


agree here that it is the best collection of i. : that has yet been made.—Supt. W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

that it has been a great aid to the school. Th 

Pa. We are very much pleased with it. It ‘s just what we wanted.—U. 

books, and I think the music a most excellent collection.—Supt. Jackson, Henderson, Texas. 

To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 
Send Postal Card for Contents of the Several Numbers. Correspondence is cordially invited, 


mirably adapted for School use. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Charles H. McFee, Principal, Woonsocket, R. I. We all 
After using the Franklin Square Song Collection I can sa 
recreation but culture. —A. D. Albert, Principal, Towanda, 
The reading matter alone is worth the price of most song 

PRICES: Paper, 50 Cents; Boards, 
Boards, 50 Cents! at which prices they will be furnished for Introduction. 


and will receive prompt attention. A 


It gives me much pleasure to recommend the Fran 


speak very highly of its merits. 


60 Cents; Cloth, One Dollar. 


use in our Grammar and High schools as soon as published. 
—Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, Pa. We like the Franklin Square Song Collection very much, and can recommend 
t. H. S. Jones, Erie, Pa. The Franklin Square Song Collection is a capital book. 
ed for the school-room and the home.—fev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
suitable for schools that I have ever examined.—Supt. 117. L. Pearsall, Driftwood, Pa. Many of the selec- 
storical notes make an excellent feature —/. /7. Carpenter, President Board of E-ducation, Madison, Wis. 
e.—E. R. Payson, High School, 
I know of no other book 


Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Everywhere a Home Favorite, ‘hese Opinions are from the Schools : 


It is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by the 


I feel grateful to 
I consider your 


inghampton, N. Y. Our pupils are perfectly delighted with the 
its kind that would meet with so much popular favor.—J/, O. 
It is just what I want.—Amily A. Haywood, High School, Springfield, Ill. 1 
I think the Franklin Spee Song Collection ad- 
ll use it.—C. A. Hutchins, 


e selections are the best of age and 
. brown, ncipal, Ke ook, N. Y, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No. 13. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 
Correspondence 95 John St. and 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


of 32 pages 
Full Catalogues for three 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 

Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Platinum Balances. ‘ 


CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
goods at the a special 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


DR. 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
and fine Australian Wool. 

It is the best Underwear made 

Itis the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin. 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 

It is a protection. 


tion against 
colds, catarrh. rh 


Branch, 257 State St.. Chicago. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Ve 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


SEN for the New England Publish- 


ing Co.’s Premium List. 


COPY 


LETTER-COPYING BOOK 


REQUIRES * NO « PRESS. 
TAKES * PERBECT - COPIES 
FROM * ANY * GOOD INK. 
SENT‘ BY: MAIL: POST-PAID 
ON * RECEIPT OF $1.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


F.M.WARD, NEW oNN. 


~ FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 

Chapel. 


The Gagpentes Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
‘in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
> with the voice, and full of 

. patented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
>. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
iT ORGAN. — Youth’s Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. 
P. CARPENTER Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


M 0 [ Classical and Modern 
Statuary and Busts. 
PAMPHLET, FREE 

Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anatomical Studies, 

Leaf and Flower Forms, Geometrical Solids, Modeling 

Tools, Wax and Clay for Artists, Academies, Schools, 

C. HENNECKE & CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH AVENUE, 


Educational Toy Money, 


FISHER’S PATENT. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


The only educational money allowed and approved 
by the United states Government. For school and 
home use this is invaluable. Sample box with eight 
removable trays for different denominations, and 
pieces representing over $16.00, by mail, for 25 cents. 


NOW READY: 


200 pieces, containing capitals and lower-case letters, 
numerals, punctuation marks, etc. The most prac- 
tical thing yet published. Each set in a strong paper 
box. Sample by mail for 12 cents. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


(FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION—REVIS 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF G CO. out the Perforated Maps, for 50 cts. 


686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 4 SAN FRANCISCO. 


1888-89. 


By G. C. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass, 


ale 


aad ENLARGED. 


This edition of the “Essrentiats” is by far the best and 


most complete ever published. 


The “ EssgnTIALs” was adopted last year by sions than 50 


Cities and Towns, Normal and Private Schools throughout the 
country, as a. Supplementary Text-book, purely on its merits. 


ALL SPEAK IN THE HIGHEST PRAISE OF THE BOOK. 
We are now prepared to send the book, together with twelve 


Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing, for 60 cts., postpaid ; with- 


Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. 
For introduction rates, address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


PEACHERS! yom good quiet order. Bach af 


contains 


and 
mottoes; price I; half set 1¢ ls Se. Large 
Pretty chromo day school rewar¢ prize, fine gift cara and 


NDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., MATERIAL. 


7 E. 14th Street, WN. 


OPENS Oct. 4th. 
SCHOOL Regular courses 15 hours 
a week. Special courses 


3 and 5 hours on Satur- 


days, evenings and after- 
noons, for Teachers, Law- 
yers, College and High 


School students, ete. For Clergymen, on Mondays. 
Extempore speaking, Wednesday evening. Genera! 
culture‘classes in Logie, Rhetoric, Art, Bustty. Voice 
and Harmonic Training. Courses include both 
individual and class drill, 

Call 2 to 4. 8. CURRY, Pa.D. 
Freeman Place, 15% Beacon Street. 


Read This to Your Pupits. 


NOW FOR THE PRIZES. 


Open till January Ist. 


In the May TREASURE-TROVE the publishers of- 
fered prizes in money and books to the amount of 
two hundred and fifty dollars to the boy and gir! 
story writers. It was at first intended to close the 
competition in June, but vacation coming so soon, 
left too little time for the scholars to do themselves 
justice; so it has been decided, in response to many 
requests, to re-open the competition this month, and 
give the young writers until January 1, 1889, to think 
over and write their stories. 


The Amount Increased. 


The amount has been increased to two hundred 
and seventy dollars in cash and books. And in 
order to give encouragement to a greater number of 
young writers, the division of the prizes is decided 
upon as follows : 


10 prizes of $10.00 each, in cash - - $100.00. 
20 “ 5.00 “ “ “ e a 100,00, 
200 “ “books 50.00 


Seventy-five prizes worth $270.00. 
1. All writers must be under eighteen years of age. 
2. All writers must be subscribers to TREASURE- 

TROVE. 

3. The stories must be original. 

4. ‘Lhe story must not have over 2500 words. 

5. The story must be on note-paper, on one side 
only, not rolled, and very legible. 

6. You must send a statement that the story is 
really your own. 

7. Your teacher must certify that he knows you, 
and believes your statement. 

8. If you wish to write you must notify us at once. 

9. The Story must be in our hands by Jan. 1, 1889. 

10. Stamps must be sent if it is to be returned. 


A Larger Number of Prizes, 


By this arrangement seventy-five pupils will get 
valuable prizes. It givesachancetoall. The prizes 
are not intended for the professional writers of to- 
day, but for the young men and women who may be 
the professional writers of the future. Young man, 
young woman: make up your mind that you will get 
one of those prizes. 

Let every reader be ready to assist in this matter. 
Let every boy and girl in the world know about this 
prize offer. Send out postal cards to your young 
friends and tell them to subscribe, and then to write 
for the prizes. 

Let the teachers give notice in the school, of these 
prizes. Some seventy five school-boys and girls are 
going to get these prizes; it will not be William D. 
Howells or Mrs. Burnett. 

Let the teachers tell the boys and girls about these 

prize offers. There are many boys and girls that 
would like to sell their manuscripts; here is a good 
chance. 
TREASURE - TROVE is a beautifully illustrated 
monthly magazine for young people and their teach- 
ers. $1,00 a year; 10 cents for sample, Thousands 
of teachers take it for the help it gives in their school- 
room work. Address 


TREASURE-TROVE CO., 
New York City. 


Agents Wanted. 


$ A MONTH AND BOARD for 3 Agents. 
Bright Young Men, Ladies, Teachers, Stu- 
dents, or Ministers, in each county, for a 
new, Popular Book. Above salary or 
ress P. W. 720 Chest- 

nut Street, Philadelphia. _ eow 


GENTS WANTED. 
NEW PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 
| 


BEN HARRISON | BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
Diplomat, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
ting the only authorized Biography. “No man 
competent. ”—Ex.-Gov. Porter, =. t 
ng immensely. Greates 

Money Making book of the age. Outits, 5 Cents. 


D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Mass. 


pe] A MONTH can be made 

$75. to $250,22 working for us. Agents 
w 

me to the business. Spare moments slog be profitably 


tre make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either all Coste 
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| 
Reliable Carpenter Organs 
Manufactured in ll styles for Men. | 
7 Women and Children. For sale by all 
leading merchants. Catalogue, with — 
prices, sent on application. 
Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N, Y, 
Ax 
* De 
SS 
(| 
ay YE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS WORLD, “2 
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THE MARCH OF THE CHILDREN. 


List to the sound of the dramming! 
Gaily the children are coming ; 

Sweet as the smile of a fairy, 

Fresh as the blooms they carry. 

Pride of the parents who love them, 
Pure as the azure above them, 

Fresh as the winds that caress them, 
Bright as the sunbeams that bless them. 


List to the voice-echoes ringing! 
Sweeter than birds they are singing, 
Thoughts that to virtue invite them, 
Wed unto airs that delight them, 
Truths that their mem’ry will cherish 
Soul-planted, never to perish! 

Only to senses completer, 

Heaven’s choicest music were sweeter. 


* * * 


When, in a voice of caressing 
Christ gave the children His’ blessing, 
’T was not for one generation, — 
But for each epoch and nation. 
So through the present it lingers, 
Shed from His bountifal fingers : 
So unto these it is given,— 
Types of the angels in Heaven. 
— WILL CARLETON IN “ City Ballads.”’ 


THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


We thank thee, O Father, for all that is bright,— 
The gleam of the day, and the stars of the night ; 
The flowers of our youth and the fruits of our prime, 
And blessings that march down the pathway of time. 


We thank thee, O Father, for all that is ae 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear 

For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


We thank thee, O Father, for song and for feast,— 
The harvest that glowed and the wealth that increased : 
For never a blessing encompassed earth’s child, 

But thou in thy mercy looked downward and smiled. 


We thank thee, O Father of all, for the power 
Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour ; 
The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul help that sad souls understand. 


We thank thee, O Father, for days yet to be,— 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee,— 
That all our Eternity form, through thy love, 


One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions above. 
— WILL CARLETON. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 


BY LUCY A. LEGGETT. 

The English taste grew toward the novel, as it has 
grown toward everything in its literature which is worth 
having, by slow degrees,—the ballads of the north, and 
the tales of the Saxon bards, opening the way for the 
troop of story-tellers who have marched down the paths 
of literary ventures from then till now. 

In the Euphues of John Lyly, in the reign of Elizabeth 
(1580), we recognize the first faint footsteps of that child 
of the imagination, but many years elapsed before the 
child was christened with the name it bears. 

The first English female novelist was Mrs. Behn, in the 
reign of Charles II. (1680). Her father was minister to 
Surinam. She accompanied him, and was much im- 
pressed by the manners and customs of the natives, whose 
peculiarities she wove into a tale of exceeding interest, 
with a hero and heroine chosen from the dusky residents 
of this tropical clime. The name “Oroonoko,” is sug- 
gestive of its origin. 


Mrs. Heywood gave us the first truly English novel, 
entitled “ Love in Excess.” This was followed by “The 
History of Miss Betsey Thoughtless,” which, it is sup- 
posed suggested the plan of Miss Burney’s “ Evelina,” 
the first English novel written in a pure and elevated 
style of literature. 

The middle of the eighteenth century saw such an in- 
crease of fiction, that it becomes impossible to designate 
the authors by name. A few only of the offsprings of 
their brains have lived, and most of them have been rele- 
gated to the times in which they were written. Every 
century, every decade has its graveyard of light literature. 

It is only those who strike some vein of thought, or 
mode of expression, to which the popular taste responds, 
who have risen on the tidal wave of success and held the 
ground thus gained. Chief among these was James Fen- 
nimore Cooper, who in “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
“The Pilot,” and “ The Red Rover,” took such a hold 
upon the popular mind, that even Bryant, said of him: 
“The creations of his genius shall survive through centu- 
ries to come, and only perish with our language.”’ 

The early English novelist wrote of high life only, but 
it remained for Charles Dickens to delineate the common 
lives of the common people, in such faithful characters 
that he made himself and his works famous for all time. 

In the meantime the market has been flooded with 
stories of love and sorrow, from many graceful pens, with 
now and then a truth elucidated, or a moral enforced, by 
dressing it in the clothing of romance, and notable among 
these was “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

In our day and time the public are surfeited with every 
thing that is in the least commonplace, or in the ordinary 
line of literature. They were hungry for novelty and 
found it in “ The Grandissimes,” of George W. Cable ; 
“The Tennessee Mountains,” of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock (Miss Murfree), and later, in another line, in H. 
Rider Haggard’s strange vagaries of the brain, as em- 
bodied in “ She.” 

M®vertheless novelty alone will not always please the 
public, and the author of a novel is sometimes as aston- 
ished to find himself famous, as was Bret Harte that all 
America should echo,— 

“We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor.” 

An old truth (for truth is the same, forever) put in a 
new and striking way, is the key to success for the novel- 
ist, and who shall determine what that way shall be ex- 
cept the public after the work is done ? 


JOSHUA BATES, LL.D. AS A TEACHER. 


BY E. BENTLEY YOUNG, PRINCE SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


“ Death loves a shining mark.” How aptly was this 
assertion verified, when Dr. Joshua Bates, the well-known 
and much respected teacher, “gave his honors to the 
world again, his blessed part to Heaven, and slept in 
peace!” 

His public addresses and many papers have made his 
name a familiar word in educational journals and teach- 
ers’ institutes. No man as prominent as he should be 
forgotten. Such a life as his must be replete with 
“noble deeds and kindly ministrations.”” The memory 
of a man so noted ought to be treasured, his biography 
written, and his example imitated. 

It was the good fortune of ater te be one of his 
subordinate teachers for a period of ten years, during 
which time his respect for, and appreciation of the man 
increased as the years went on. An enumeration of the 
peculiar characteristics of Mr. Bates, so far as they were 
manifested in the schoolroom, may not be uninteresting. 

He was true to his subordinate teachers, never saying 
about them what he would not say in their presence. 
“ Once a friend, always a friend.” Having once gained 


his confidence a teacher could feel at ease, for he was 


sure of support afterwards. It was Mr. Bates’s practice 
to send for a teacher to whom he wished to make a sug- 
gestion, and frankly state his wishes, after which the 
teacher was allowed to reflect upon the request, and com- 
ply with it, when convinced of its utility. 

He was a persistent manager. He interviewed his 
teachers again and again upon a debatable question, and 
generally converted them to his opinions, though it was 
not an unusual thing for him to yield gracefully to the 
opinions of others. This trait of character accounts for 
many of the strong points of his school. Nothing escaped 
his vigilanteye. Faithfulness on the part of both teacher 
and pupil was what Mr. Bates expected. His own ex- 
ample in this respect was never questioned. 

He was free from jealousy. If a teacher excelled in 
any department of work, Mr. Bates made the most of 
the excellence. He has been known to assign the super- 
vision of such work in his school to the teacher in whom 
he had confidence. If the plan was a success he was out- 
spoken in his commendation. 

He was also free from sensitiveness in regard to his 
school, as compared with others. He has frequently said 
to the writer, ‘Let us do our best, and not deery the 
work of others, hoping thereby to produce an impression 
concerning our own that may be undeserved.” He al- 
ways spoke kindly of his brother masters, frequently 
quoting their opinions as worthy of consideration by his 
teachers. 

Courage was an attribute of character peculiar to Mr. 
Bates. If he believed a thing to be true he did not hes- 
itate to say so, when he thought the occasion demanded 
it. He always contended for the right to inflict corporal 
punishment, and argued in support of the right before 
the legislative committee, having under advisement the 
abolition of such punishment in the schools of the state, 
although such action tended to make him unpopular. 
He advocated giving the teacher the power to punish, but 
holding him responsible for its exercise. In his school, 
however, his influence was always exerted against its use. 
The teacher who got along without it received his warmest 
approval. Many a boy now living will testify to his saying to 
the scholars sent to him when the Brimmer was organized in 
1841, that punishments were to be the exception and not 
the rule in his school. So far as the observation of the 
writer has extended, he was true to his assertion. 


He was a kind-hearted man. His sympathy for a de- 
serving pupil was active. His generosity was frequently 
manifested. If money was needed to procure any appli- 
ances for use in the school, not obtainable from the 
school committee, Mr. Bates would procure it from his 
own means. He has repeatedly purchased shoes and 
clothing for poor boys, to enable them to attend school in 
proper attire. Boys who seemed to him especially de- 
serving, have received books as presents. His teachers, 
too, have unexpectedly been noticed in the same kind 
manner. 

He had a remarkable faculty for working his teachers 
in such directions, outside of their regular duties, as 
seemed in his judgment best for the school as a whole. In 
this way, nothing was neglected about the building or lost 
sight of in the running of his school. His vigilanee and 
kind appreciation of what was done always secured the 
attention desired. * 

He was methodical. Eight o’clock was his hour for 
reporting for duty in the morning. Many a boy has vol- 
untarily gone to school at that hour to do something for 
Mr. Bates, or to study the lessons for the day under his 
direction. 

He was devoted to the profession, seemed never to tire 
of it; he has repeatedly said that were he to live his life 
over again he should adopt teaching for his calling. 

No doubt he was conservative as to the introduction of 
new methods in teaching. His recent articles go to show 
his impressions concerning the so-called “ new departure ” 
in educational methods, but when in the prime of life, in 


the full maturity of his powers, he was on the alert for 
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new ideas. Many a change has been made in his plans 
through the influence of friends whose opinions he re- 
spected. It would be unjust to his memory to say that the 
school, when he left it, was in any respect behind the 
others of the city in its standard. Such was confessedly 
not the case, and yet he presided over it for thirty-five 
years, during which time many innovations were made in 
the administration of the city schools. 

As a teacher Mr. Bates was rigorous and exacting. 
He liked the boy who had the courage to stand up and 
state his conclusions fully and connectedly. He was bit- 
terly opposed to pretence, and did not hesitate to “show 
up” the pupil who indulged in it. He always encour- 
aged painstaking handiwork, whether in the direction of 
drawing, penmanship, or printing. Had he taught in 
these days he would have been an earnest advocate of 
manual training. In fact, not long before his death he 
wrote an article strongly favoring such training. Who 
will say he was not progressive ? 

His keen sense of humor, and readiness to tell a mirth 
provoking story, will long be remembered by his co-la- 
borers in Boston. Cheerful, unsuspicious, and confiding, 
he gained the respect and good will of all with whom he 
came in contact. 

He did all in his power to maintain the dignity of the 
teacher’s vocation ; always wrote and spoke, when the 
opportunity was offered, upon the propriety of calling 
teaching a profession. He would have the teacher worthy 
of his calling and respected accordingly. He was a care- 
ful student of the lives of eminent teachers,—one of his 
most. valuable lectures was the result of such study, 
namely, “ Dr. Arnold as a Teacher.” It was published 
and extensively read at the time. 

That his old pupils regarded him affectionately is ev- 
idenced in their procuring and presenting to the Brimmer 
School, an elegant oil painting of Mr. Bates. It hangs 
upon the wall of the exhibition hall to-day, an enduring 
witness of their appreciation of his worth as an instructor 
and a man. 

Any teacher may profitably emulate his virtues and 
study his life. Were all teachers as honest in their work, 
as devoted to their calling, as considerate of others, as 
generous and true in all the relations of life as he, the 
world would be the better. — 


PEBBLES FROM THE PACIFIC.—(IV.) 


BY SUPT. ALBERT P. MARBLE, PH. D., WORCESTER. 


© The interest which the people of the Pacific const 


showed in the meetings of the New England Association 
is something remarkable; it is remarkable as showing 
what a hold the cause of popular education has upon the 
people of that section; it is remarkable as showing the 
almost limitless hospitality of the people there; and it is 
still more wonderful as exhibiting the feeling of kinship 
which resides in a population most of whom are not in- 


digenous. Almost everybody has emigrated from some] 


place ; and when the list of arrivals was published in the 
daily papers, everybody in San Francisco looked for the 
name of some one from the town he left years ago; and 
almost everybody found some one and entertained him. 

In San Francisco, it is said, $60,000 was subscribed 
to entertain their Eastern relations. Oregon raised a 
sixth or a tenth as much to give the visitors a weleome 
there ; and counties in the neighborhood of the metropolis 
of the coast, and some far away, vied with each other 
in tendering inducements for the teachers of the land to 
visit them,—Santa Clara, San Joaquin, Napa, Santa Cruz, 
Monterey, Alemeda, Los Angeles, and many others. 

They came out half-a-day’s journey to, meet us; they 
located us in our hotels and boarding-houses ; they met 
us on the street and inquired how we were getting on ; 
they escorted us about the city ; they attended our meet- 
ings; they invited us to dine,—and such dinners as 
they gave are rarely seen ; they had a reception for every 
county, two or three a day ; and for the two or three un- 
fortunate ones of the party who died, they-attended the 
funeral, and sent home the remains to distant friends. 
By these kindly attentions they captured the hearts of 
5,000 or 6,000 teachers who all carried to their homes a 
regret at parting and a longing to live in a climate so 
unique, and among a people so generous. 

In a city so large as San Francisco, and so cosmopoli- 


People from the whole habitable globe have first or last 
come there, attracted by the universal thirst for gold ; and 
probably every nation on the earth is represented in that 
one city. No doubt a person may find, by looking for it, 
the most disgusting forms of vice; it is certain, too, that 
the most cultured and refined people on earth are well 
and largely represented in that city. I never spent two 
weeks in any large city where I saw so little to offend the 
taste or to shock the moral sensibilities. In all that time 
I saw but two drunken men on the street ; and there was 
no publie display of vice to annoy or to corrupt the inno- 
cent. Such displays are, no doubt, easily to be found ; 
but they did not flaunt themselves at any place where I 
happened to be. Of the great meetings of the General 
Association and of the Departments, it is not the place 
here to speak. All that has been fully reported in the 
daily papers of the city; and it will be preserved in the 
forthcoming volume of proceedings. The history of ed- 
ucation, which filled two or three pages of the Chronicle 
of July 17, was a masterpiece. No paper in any city has 
ever, to my knowledge, displayed so much enterprise in 
that direction. The number of educational cranks was 
unusually small at that meeting. Very few men had 
their hobby horses there; the climate does not seem to 
favor hobbies, and they lose their breath in the rarified 
air of the summits to be crossed in going from the East. 
A few asthmatic specimens of the genus went to Cali- 
fornia, and there were a few dyspeptics; but they were 
new men, while they breathed the free air of the Pacific 
and revelled in its laxative beverages. It is true that 
some of these men have since retired to the seclusion of their 
individual self-consciousnesses ; some of them have since 
given vent to their gloomy cogitations on predestination, 
foreordination, and free will, and other like lugubrious 
subjects belonging to an effete theology ; but while they 
were in California, nothing of all this broke out. 


DELAYED MANUSCRIPTS. 


We receive letters almost every week asking how it is 
possible for us to give our readers such abundance, variety, 
and timely articles the year round. We also receive 
many letters from contributors asking “why in the name 
of goodness’ we do not use their articles. The one class 
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tan, every kind of evil and of good may doubtless be seen. 


HOW I BECAME A SCHOOL TEACHER.* 
BY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, N. J. 


Cuapter I. 


Lhave learned to judge of men by their own deeds; I do not 
make the accident of birth the standard of their merit.— Mrs. Hu/e. 

When a boy I attended school in the old stone school- 
house in northern New York, near the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. ‘Those were days never to be forgotten. ‘The 
old wooden benches had the names of many pupils carved 
on them. I can see now the old blackboard behind which 
was the long, crooked beech switch with which the master 
often tickled our flesh, thus developing our organs of 
speech, and I venture to say that the most celebrated 
prima donna with all her modern training never reached 
higher notes than we attained by this antique method. 
There was the big room in which the big fellows read in 
the big books, did their sums, and learned more definitions 
without knowing the meaning of one half the words, than 
it is possible to do now-a-days. I remember the day when 
it was announced that I had outgrown the little room and 
was to be promoted to the room where we were expected 
to love and be loved in boyish fashion, as one of the 
phases of country school development. It was not purely 
from love, however, that I was promoted. I had gotten 
into some trouble with the lady teacher, as had others of 
my mates, and we were having a sort of go-as-you-please 
time, when, before we knew it, the door between the 
rooms opened and the man who taught in the big room 
had me by the nape of the neck, and without any form of 
examination or percentage landed me in one of the seats 
of the big room, where I remained the rest of the term 
by right of possession. 

How we did learn in those days! Why, it was no 
more trouble for a ten-year-old to rattle off such num- 
bers as 889,654,328,896 than it is to-day for a boy of half 
that age to tell the cost of a peck of potatoes at fifty 
cents a bushel ; but a boy of ten years was never asked 
such a question as the latter, for that was an example in 
COMPOUND DENOMINATE NUMBERs ! 

Then there was the “ gogafy.” Ask what is an island, 
and see how quickly all would yell, “ An island is a body 
of land surrounded by water.” Ask the meaning of “ sur- 
rounded,” and see how we did not one of us yell,—for not 
one of us knew. Then, again, how wise we were about 


Aewark's Potrent Man. 

of letters answers the others. We have innumerable ar- 
ticles in hand that are first class, we could make a first- 
class paper for a year if we never received another gen- 
eral article, and yet we are accepting articles every week. 
Short, crisp, to-the-point contributions get into type at 
once, but many of the best articles are long and have a 
special season when they will be read with more relish 
than at any other. Most of our contributors appreciate 
this and are patient, knowing that we are as interested as 
themselves in having an article appear when it will weigh 
most. We have had the story by Wm. M. Giffin that 
begins to-day, in our hands for nearly a year. After sev- 
eral months the following sketch by Mr. Giffin was received 
and greatly amused us. Our explanation that we wished 
the story for the early autumn was entirely satisfactory. 
For the comfort of those still having manuscripts in our 
hands we have had a cut made from his sketch. We 
hope this explanation will not deter any bright author 
with something genuinely good, from sending us promptly 
his contributions. Our experience does not differ from that 
of any well-regulated literary office. The Youth’s Compan 
ion, Wide Awake, St. Nicholas, not to mention the great 


@ | the Danube, Euphrates, Amazon, and all the other rivers 
Wa of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and South 
N America; butto this 
day weare troub- 
—_— = led because we 
~ thought the StLaw- 
—. A 
~ ence, so near our 
own home, flowed 


inclined to believe 
that Lake Ontario 
is higher than Lake 
Erie. As to local geography we could not have bounded 
our native county, nor so much as told the points of com- 
pass in our own town, had the master’s switch been ten 
times as long, wonderful as were its powers of persuasion. 
I have never yet understood why that switch could bring 
out the right answer from a boy who for the life of him 
could not tell how he ever knew it. 


Cuapter II. 


No one has a temper naturally so good that it does not need at- 
tention and cultivation; and no one has a temper so bad but that 
by proper culture it may become pleasant.—John Todd. 


The geography class recalls to mind a day when a 
chum, named Will, did not have his lesson and asked me 
to tell him, to which I agreed on condition that he would 
go in swimming after school, to which he agreed. The 
questions were like the following : In what direction from 
Africa (What did we care for the new world ?) is Asia ? 
Europe? Australia? Spain? ete. Will’s question was, 
In what direction from Europe is Africa? He knew 
nothing about it and I knew less, but I whispered “ Easty- 
westy,” which he bawled out loud enough to be heard 
over the whole room, to the delight of all. After we 


magazines, frequently hold their best articles for months, 
sometimes for years. 


went to our seats, Will gave me to understand, by signs 
well known in boy-life, that I might expect a settlement 
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after school. I succeeded, however, in making him think 
it a good joke on the teacher, which saved me serious 
affliction. I would not have it understood, however, that 
I always had the wit to save my head, for I had my 
share of experience at being a public target for every 
man, woman, and child who chose to take a shot at my 
expense. 

While I would not have fathers and mothers fight the 
battles for their children, they should never be allowed to 
be tantalized, pestered, and abused by a set of ignora- 
muses, old or young, who can see no difference between 
the human mind and the instinct of a dog, thinking it as 
good a joke to pester and tease a human being till they 
get him in a frenzy as to tease a dog. I would favor a 
law that would give a public horsewhipping to any person 
of eighteen years or over, who should ever hector and 
pester a child for the fun of seeing him in a temper. 
Teachers have rare opportunities and great responsibilities 
in protecting children from the torment of their mates. 


WILL CARLETON. 
[Born Oct. 21, 1845.) 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE, 


1, ‘* What a shell we’ve lived in these nineteen or twenty years! 
Wonder it hadn’t smashed in, and tumbled about our ears ; 
Wonder it’s stuck together, and answered till to-day ; 

But every individual log was put up here to stay. 


** Things looked rather new, though, when this old house was 


built ; 
And a that blossomed you would’ve made some women 
wilt. 


You, for want of neighbors, was sometimes blue and sad, 
For a = oe bears and wild-cats was the nearest ones we 


had. 
But lookin’ ahead to the clearin’, we worked with all our might 
Until we = fairly out of the woods, and things was goin’ 
right. 


** Never a handsomer house was seen beneath the sun ; 
Kitchen and parlor and bedroom,—we had ’em all in one; 
And the fat old wooden clock we bought when we come West, 
Was tickin’ away in the corner there, and doin’ its level best. 
** Trees all around us, a-whisperin’ cheerin’ words ; 
Lond was the squirrel’s chatter, and sweet the songs of birds; 
And home grew sweeter and brighter,—our courage begun to 
mount,— 
And things looked hearty and happy then, and work ap- 
peared to count. 


** Not a log in this buildin’ but its memories has got, 
And not a nail in this old floor but touches a tender spot.’’ 
—From “* Out of the Old House, Nancy.”’ 


2. In just such a home as this that he has pictured,—a log cabin 
in the then new state of Michigan, forty-three years ago, Will 
Carleton was born. Descended from an honorable English family, 
himself a New England farmer, a resident of New Hampshire, his 
father had gone to Michigan as one of the early pioneer settlers of 
that fertile state. In the wilderness, and with his own hands, he 
cleared land and build himself a rude but comfortable house. He 
was an earnest, hard-working, practical, Christian man. He was 
himself a studious reader, and was desirous that his children should 
appropriate all the educational advantages within their reach. 

3. The mother was sweet and sunny-hearted, making, even in 
that wild and desolate region, the bare, primitive house into a 
cheery home, warm with love within it. She had the poet’s gift of 
song, framing poems amid the toils and cares and privations of the 
time ; setting them to the music of her own harmonious life. 

4. There were five children, ambitious and ardent, and Will 
Carleton was the youngest. An older sister had developed a talent 
for writing, and had published both prose and verse. While she 
was away at school, and when this youngest brother was yet a little 
lad, he says of himself; ‘‘I thought I woald show her that she 
had not carried away all the afflatus of the family. I did up every- 
thing on the farm and in the vicinity in choice doggerel, and sent 
it toher. Onher return home she petted and praised my poor 
little rhymes far more than they deserved.’’ 4 

5. The boy went to the district school in the winters, and in 
summers working all day on the farm, studied in the evening Latin 
and Greek, algebra and geometry, studies he was determined to 
master. Later, he took a course at the high school, walking five 
miles every day to school. Then he was eager to go to college, 
and knowing he could expect no help from his father, who was 
struggling with poverty and debt, he resolved to help himself, and 
at sixteen was teaching a school of fifty-three pupils, at a salary of 
four dollars per week. By such strenuous effort as he was cap- 
able of, he succeeded in fitting for college, and entered Hillsdale 
in 1865, being then twenty years old. 

6. Already he had manifested, and satisfied as best he could 
amid sterile surroundings, a hunger for books. With his hoarded 
pennies he had bought a copy of Shakespeare, which he read again 
and again; He had begun to anticipate, also, his later work as a 
lecturer, and he has since told the story of those boyish endeavors 
and experiences :— 

7. ‘* My lecturing efforts began at home, upon my father’s farm. 
Having succeeded in hearing two or three good speakers who had 
visited our little neighboring village, I decided straightway that 
forensic effort was to be part of my life business. So the sheep 
and cattle were obliged to hear various emotional opinions on sub- 


jects of more or less importance, and our steeds of the plough en- 
joyed a great many comfortable rests between furrows, in order to 
‘assist’ at my oratorical displays. One of them persisted in al- 
ways going to sleep before the discourse was finished,—a custom 
that is not obsolete even among his human superiors. 

** The first lecture course of this series came to an end quite sud- 
denly, for my shrewd, hard-headed, New England father began to 
suspect that agriculture was being sacrificed to eloquence. So he 
appeared unexpectedly in the audience during a matince, and told 
me he had heard most of the barangae, and that he feared I was 
spoiling a tolerably good farmer to become an intolerably bad 
orator. Though of a kindly, generous disposition he could throw 
into his less gracious words a great deal of sarcasm to the square 
inch, and the lecturer of the afternoon, crushed but not convinced, 
awakened the off horse and thoughtfully drove his plough toward 
the woods at the other end of the furrow. 

** It is a pleasant memory that my father lived to see me earning 
a hundred dollars a night, and admitted with a grave twinkle in 
his eye, that, having looked the matter over from a non-agricult- 
ural standpoint, he had concluded there was more in me than he 
had supposed.’’— Will Carleton, in Lippincott's Magazine. 

8. When he had been two or three years in college, his funds ran 
low, and he determined to try a novel method of raising money. 
Says Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, who writes of him in ber sketches of 
Famous American Authors : 

9. ** In the summer of 1868 he wrote for the political campaign a 
poem, entitled ‘ Fax,’ and decided to read it in some town ata 
distance from the college to try its power and hisown. . . . A 
small room was hired forthe delivery of the poetic lecture. . . . 
He went to a wall-paper establishment and bought a large amount 
of paper for a small amount of money. Then, at a painter’s shop, 
with a brush he indicated in readable-sized letters, the name of 
the lecturer and time and place of entertainment. The town 
learned something of the young man’s enterprise when these pla- 
cards were seen. 

‘*When evening came a small number assembled, sitting near 
the door, that they might retire if the poem proved uninteresting. 
The young poet, somewhat frightened at first, soon found himself 
deeply interested, and his audience also, snd when the lecture was 
finished all declared that a larger hall must be procured and 
their friends must hear so good a thing. A church was secured 
and a good audience was present. Several dollars were cleared 
above expenses, and here and in neighboring towns enough money 
was made to carry him through the college year. He thus learned, 
he says, that ‘the great secret of commencing is to commence where 
one can,’”’ 

10. He graduated from Hillsdale College, with honors, in 1869. 
In the class poem which he delivered were these lines :— 


‘* For life’s a cloud, e’en take it as we will, 
The changing wind ne’er banishes or lifts : 
The pangs of grief but make it darker still. 
And happiness is nothing but its rifts. 
There is a joy in sturdy manhood still ; 
Bravery is joy; and he who says I WILL, 
And turns, with swelling heart, and dares the fates, 
While firm resolve upon his purpose waits, 
Is happier for the deed ; aud he whose share 
Is honest toil, pits that against dull care.’’ 


11. At this time he was offered a position on a Chicago news- 
paper, which he accepted. A year or two later he was asked to 
assist in editing a paper at Hillsdale, and returned thither. By- 
and-by he published, at his own expense, a volume of poems, of 
which nearly two thousand copies were sold. 

12, In 1871 he wrote and sent to a Toledo paper the now famous 
poem, ‘* Betsy and I are out,’’ asking no payment therefor. It 
attracted attention at once, and was very widely copied. The editor 
of Harper's Weekly wrote him, and asked permission to illustrate 
it, and invited him to contribute to the Weekly. Mr. Carleton 
forwarded to them another pathetic poem, which has touched many 
hearts, ‘‘ Over the Hill to the Poor-House,’’ This ‘popular poem 
is said to have been instrumental in re-awakening the filial love of 
many neglectful sons and daughters, and it was suggested by Mr. 
Carleton’s own observations. 

13. Recitation.—“ Over the Hill to the Poor House.’’ [The 
sequel, ‘‘ Over the Hill From the Poor House,’’ may here follow, 
if desired. } 

14, Other verses, as pointed, as pathetic, as popular as these, 
came from his pen. He had, unwittingly, opened the door that led 
to fame and fortune. The Harpers became his publishers, and 
they have sold well-nigh half a million copies of his books. In 
1873 he published, ‘* Farm Ballads’’ ; in 1875, ‘* Farm Legends”’ ; 
in 1876, ‘‘ Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes’’; in 1881, ‘‘ Farm 
Festivals ’’; and in 1885, ‘‘ City Ballads.’’ He still contributes 
to various leading periodicals. 

15. Recitation. —‘‘ An Ancient Spell.’’ [This lately written and 
copyrighted piece was published in a brochure by Clark & Maynard, 
and was reprinted in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of March 8, 
1888, } 

16. In 1872 Me. Carleton began to fulfil one of his boyish ambi- 
tions by appearing before the public as a lecturer. His favorite 
topics are, ‘‘ The Science of Home,’’ ‘‘ The Chain of Success,’’ and 
“City and Country Life.’’ Discussing these themes, and es- 
pecially in reading or reciting his own inimitable verses, he has 
been received with enthusiastic favor, both in this country and be- 
yond the sea, Personally, he is genial and winning, with cordial 
manners and ready sympathy. 

17. Recitation.—‘*The March of the Children,’’ first poem on 
first page of the JOURNAL. 

18. Words.”’ 


‘* Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds ; 
You can’t do way when you're flying words, 


* Careful with fire’ is good advice, we know, 


‘ Careful with words’ is ten times doubly so. 
weg oy unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead ; 
But hi can’t kill them when they’re said.” 
—From the First Settler’s Story.”’ 
19, ‘* What the Teacher Said About Education.” 
‘“* Sympathies need not to narrow, because the brain clambers 


above ; 
The more that a genuine heart knows, the better it knows how 


to love. 

A gem was all crowded with splendor, unseen in the gloom of 
the mines ; 

Tis gar 500 = less of a diamond, because it is polished, and 
shines 

The flower that was hunted by wild weeds thinks never to bloom 
the less fair, 

Because it is borne to a n and tended with wisdom and care. 

A om in Ce sky had tarnished by cloud-birds that flew 

rom afar ; 


The wind swept the mist from its brightness,—it gleamed, all 
more of a star!”’ ts 
—From ‘‘ Worried About Catherine.” 


20. Singing. —“* Thanksgiving Hymn,’’ second poem on first 
page. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 
BY ELMER L. CURTISS, AVON, MASS. 


GIVING THE LESSON. 


Pupils often fail in history because they do not see the 
important points, and these the teacher should in some 
way indicate. Giving a topic and telling what to study 
does not in any way meet the case. Again, the brightest 
as well as the dullest in the class will often forget all but 
the fact that in the battle of the Monongahela Washing- 
ton had two horses shot under him, often not being able 
to tell to whom fell the victory. While as an incident 
this is interesting, it is not the important thing to be re- 
membered. 

The teacher should do as little of the indicating as pos- 
sible,—should only be the guide. ‘The writer has found 
the following the best of the various plans he has tried. 
It leaves the strongest impression and saves time to place 
the facts before the eyes of the class. Take the fol- 


lowing :— 


‘* The first expedition against Fort Duquesne was commanded 
by General Braddock, Washington acting as an aid-de-camp. The 
general was a British officer, proud and conceited. Washington 
warned him of the dangers of savage warfare, but his suggestions 
were received with contempt. The column arrived within ten miles 
of the fort, marching along the Monongahela in regular array, 
drams beating and colors flying. Suddenly, in descending a little 
slope, with a deep ravine and thick underbrush on each side, they 
came upon the Indians lying in ambush. ‘The terrible war-whoop 
resounded on every hand. The British regulars huddled together, 
and, frightened, fired by platoons, at random, against rocks and 
trees. The Virginia troops alone sprang into the forest and fought 
the savages in Indian style. Washington seemed everywhere pres- 
ent. An Indian chief with his braves specially singled him out. 
Four balls passed through his clothes. Two horses were shot under 
him. Braddock was mortally wounded and borne from the field. 
At last, when the Colonial troops were nearly all killed, the regu- 
lars turned and fled disgracefully, abandoning everything to the 
foe. Washington covered their flight and saved the wreck of the 
army from pursuit.’’ 


While the teacher is writing the main topic on the 
board he may have the class read silently, and find the 
first important point. The hands are usually up when 
the topic is written, and from that time until the end of 
the exercise the class leads. While the teacher is record- 
ing in one or two words the idea given, the pupils are 
looking for the next. When finished the blackboard will 
show something like the following :— 


1. Braddock, proud. 

2. Washington, warning against In- 
dians. 

3. The march. 

Fort Duquesne J 4. The ambush. 

5. British panie-stricken. 

6. Washington and Virginian troops 

save the army. 


7. Flight—Braddock dead. 


The exercise will take less than five minutes and pays 
for the time. The pupils become apt in this kind of work 
after a few trials. The lessons are better learned and 
more easily remembered. The book used makes no dif- 
ference. If the teacher wishes the date learned it will, 
of course, be added to the table. The outline may be 


left on the board until just before the recitation, and one 
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who has never tried suck a plan will be surprised to see 
how often the pupils refer to it in the course of the study 


hour. 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(L.) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The general points to be aimed at in the study of Latin 
are, (1) a more intimate acquaintance with Latin liter- 
ature than can be gained through the medium of English 
translations,—an acquaintance, too, that shall involve due 
study of the subject-matter of selections read as something 
that is of interest and value to pupils; (2) wider language 
training, which will enable one to express himself in his 
mother tongue with more variety, with a better appreciation 
of the force and relations of the different parts of a period, 
and with more taste and precision in the choice of words, 
ete. ; (3) discipline gained by the careful dissection of an- 
other’s thoughts expressed in a language and manner dif- 
ferent from one’s own; (4) training in judgment and in 
logical and systematic thinking derived from discriminat- 
ing choice between different translations of the same pas- 
sage, and from the careful tracing and summarizing of the 
author’s train of thought; (5) more intimate acquaint- 
ance with a civilization from which we are to draw lessons 
for our own times. So much has been done in studying 
the customs and modes of life of the Romans that an ac- 
quaintance with the Latin tongue may seem superfluous 
so far as the latter point is concerned ; but still, even here 
we may perhaps get a flavor from the original which we 
should miss in a second-hand description. I say little 
here of the value of Latin for purely philological purposes, 
however important and attractive this line of work may 
be for those who pursue it. I am speaking of the work 
to be done by the mass of Latin students who are not to 
be philologists. Suffice it to say that the points enumer- 
ated should be covered by all who pursue the study, either 
minutely or generally. At the same time we may keep 
the philological department in mind and enter its realm, 
so far as is consistent with the plan of work advisable for 


a general class. Some pupils may thus be stimulated 


toward more special work. 
One great aim should be to make the study of Latin a 


study of literature,—a point which has been too much neg- 
lected,—and a proper prosecution of such a study will 
inevitably carry with it all the points mentioned above. 
We must avoid making the Latin room a mere dissecting 
room, and refrain from employing a kind of mental gym- 
nastics corresponding to the tight rope and acrobatic per- 
formances of the circus. We must temper the dry analy- 
sis of forms and sentences and reduce syntactical details, 
or at least forbear crowding them into a beginner’s work to 
such an extent as to make the only flavor appreciable that 
of dry grammar and not of the language,—of the form, 
not of the spirit; and above all, we must remove that 
grammatical excrescence, parsing. A pupil may show 
his knowledge of forms and relations by his translation, 
and give greater satisfaction thereby than through a series 
of questions, especially as he must, if he is to be a success- 
ful translator and language stadent, always work out the 
Latin idiom well before substituting the corresponding 
English idiom. Questions as to forms and constructions 
may often call forth replies to which little meaning is at- 
tached, and sometimes replies which are only shrewd 
guesses. It must not be understood that I would discard 
syntactical work and technical terms, These points are 
useful, yet we should be careful that our work here is not 
petty, but practical and well timed. 

Of course the foundation for all good work in language 
is a ready knowledge of forms. A pupil must be quick 
to detect differences and similarities, and accurate in tell- 
ing their significance. Here, it may seem, we shall have 
to deal much in dry details, but, on more careful consid- 
eration, it will be found that our purpose may be accom. 
plished just as surely by devoting less time to individual 
words and bare details and more to larger work ; perhaps 
it might be said, less time to destructive, more to “ con- 
structive work.” As Professor Hale has well shown, we 
must not be content with merely putting a sentence to- 
gether, piece by piece or word by word, but must strive 
for larger wholes, leading the pupil to grasp a whole 
thought at once. The latter course is broadening, the 


other narrowing. This is the trend of approved pedagog- 
ical principles in other studies,—why should not Latin be 
brought under their benign influence? Whether under 
the pressure of this feeling or not I cannot say, but, at 
any rate, our methods in classical instrfiction have been 
undergoing a change. 

“ The most critical point in the whole range of instruction 
in Latin is, of course, the work with beginners. Here 
the most important steps are to be taken toward making 
the study palatable, interesting, and consequently profit- 
able. If we gain our point here, we have secured a great 
aid to progress and a goodly accession to the number of 
pupils glad to study the subject. Our point lost, we have 
on our work an oppressive weight which may cause the 
death of many would-be Romans. 

In view of what has been said, I would, in place of 
dealing with single words, learning the paradigms, etc., 
favor language lessons for the first work in Latin. This 
method will form the subject for another article. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.—(IX.) 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS-MATHEWS. 
INVENTION IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


During the fourth year the stories suggested by pictures 
may be continued, but the writing should be fuller than 
before. 
mounting pictures, which are to be found in abundance in 
old magazines and illustrated catalogues. When each 
child holds a different picture, she is obliged to invent her 
tale with no assistance. This individual work must not 
be introduced till the class have had much practice in 
writing from the same picture and under the guidance of 
the teacher’s questions. 

Beginning with the fourth year, there should be some 
practice in writing stories in which inanimate objects 
figure as persons. The results will scarcely bear a com- 
parison to the tales of Hans Anderson, but the work of 
some pupils who have received this training in invention 
would astonish a skeptical teacher. 

Some years ago, in one of our larger cities, the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals offered prizes 
in the schools, one to each grade above the third year, for 
the best composition on “Cruelty to Animals.” In one 
fifth-year class attention had been given to inventive 
composition. When the time came for writing, the 
teacher simply assigned the subject and told the girls to 
do what they pleased with it. Some chose the narrative 
form, and merely related something they had heard. 
Others described what they had seen. A few invented. 
From these original compositions the teacher chose one 
that began with the old nursery rhyme of “ Ding, Dong, 
Bell.” It enlarged upon the feelings and the entreaties 
of poor Puss and compared the moral character of Miss 
Puss and of the wicked Tom “ who put her in,” much to 
the latter’s disadvantage. The interesting introduction led 
up to a more interesting visit to the market, where live 
creatures might be found in all sorts of uncomfortable 
positions. The reader was made acquainted with the 
bewailings of the poor fowls, who were carried home by 
the legs with their heads scraping the sidewalk ; with the 
imprecations of the poor horses, who were beaten for 
no fault; with the sighs of the overloaded mules, 
whose backs were nearly broken, and so on through 
the list of animal woes known to the little girl. 

To make a long story short, this composition won the 
prize out of all passed in from forty-five fifth-year classes, 
and was rated by many to be the best production of any 
grade except the high school. The secret of its success 
was that the animals were allowed to plead their own 
cause. ‘‘ Well,” it may be said, “this is no argument 
for the possibility of training.” Perhaps not. The sim- 
ple facts are these: This girl had received training in 
the line suggested. She wrote the composition at one 
sitting, under the teacher's eye. She had hadno previous 
hint of the work to be done, and the subject was not dis- 
cussed in the schoolroom. She was only eleven years 
old and she wrote a composition which won the prize. 
What has been done can be done. 

The most delightful of all the composition writing, 
however, is the original work of the higher grammar 
grades, which may begin as early as the fifth year. At 


Use may now be made of the cards prepared by| 


facts studied, cannot fail to interest, while the writing is 
so helpful in fixing the facts of geography and history 
that the most conservative teacher could hardly consider 
time thus spent as wasted. ‘These compositions may often 
take the form of journals or letters written during travels, 
or in some period with whose history the children are be- 
coming acquainted. This work, if to follow the geogra- 
phy and history teaching of the grade should not be 
burdensome, but a help in giving pupils the confident and 
inspiring feeling that they really know something about 
these subjects. 

In preparing for such compositions the teacher should, 
usually, suggest the topic, question the pupils so as to 
draw them out, and help individuals to arrange their 
subject-matter topically before they proceed to write. 
Here, as also in the descriptive and narrative work, pu- 
pils should begin as early as the fifth year to choose their 
subjects, make their own analyses, and after necessary 
correction by the teacher to write without further assist- 
ance. Children must be carried at first, then supported 
in their feeble efforts, then led, and finally left to walk 


alone,—mentally as well as physically. 


A CALCULATING MACHINE. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin. Training School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The “Arithmograph,” an apparatus for absolutely 
correct arithmetical calculation, was on exhibition in the 
“Musée Pedagogique ” in Paris. In an educational jour- 
nal published in Paris, entitled Le Progrés de l Enseigne- 
ment Primaire, I met with a description of the apparatus. 
The article contains some interesting facts concerning the 
history of inventions of arithmetical caleulators. I trans- 
late a few passages for that reason. The author does not 
seem to know much of similar inventions in other 
countries. 

“Pascal was convinced of the possibility of reducing 

all arithmetical calculations to mere mechanical manipu- 
lations. He invented the first arithmetical machine in 
1642. Employing in his work all his extensive mathe- 
matical knowledge, he came to believe in the possibility 
of making an apparatus which would successfully replace 
thought and calculation. This conviction led him to ex- 
pend large sums in the manufacture of more than fifty 
different devices. Nevertheless, he did not get to see his 
speculations realized. Being the first who undertook this 
kind of work, he may be said to have shown the way and 
to have pointed out the aim to be reached. 
“The number of those who dgring nearly 250 years 
endeavored to replaee mental activity in solving arithmet- 
ical problems by mechanical contrivances, is quite large. 
Some few of the most noted are: Leibnitz, d’Alembert, 
de Lepine, and Dr. Roth, all of whom continued the 
labors of Pascal; Neper invented the logarithms and cal- 
culus ; Thomas de Colmar the “ arithmometer” ; Babage, 
aided by the English government, spent, (or shall we say 
squandered ?) a half million of franes and the best of his 
years upon a “ universal calculator,” which, like so many 
other similar inventions, remained incomplete. 

“Tt may be said, that despite the astonishing amount 
of labor that has been employed in its solution, the ques- 
tion, like that of a manageable airship, has not yet been 
solved, though it would be presumptuous to say it will 
never be solved. Still, the work begun by Pascal has not 
been without tangible results. There are several indis- 
pensable qualities which a calculating machine must have 
to make it practicable and applicable everywhere, and it 
has, until recently, been impossible to furnish a device 
which could boast of all these qualities. 

“It must be inexpensive, must be easily transported 
and manipulated. It must be so arranged that every 
average intelligence is able to make use of it, and that in 
all conditions of life, and for all simple calculations. 
Simplicity, indeed, is its most necessary condition ; so 
simple it must be in its workings that one would not care 
to expend brain power in solving problems such as life 
offers every moment. 

“ The ‘ Arithmograph’ of Monsieur Troncet offers all 
these advantages at the first glance; but it works only 
problems in the four fundamental rules,—addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. The apparatus is 
remarkably simple. It has no cylinder, no cranks, no 
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disturbances and disorder, but consists of a light, white 
board, on which are fastened a number of slats set in 
grooves. These slats work independent of each other, 
and are moved up and down by a peg. 

“It cannot be asserted that the ‘arithmograph,’ like 
many other inventions, is the result of a happy accident. 
On the contrary, the simpler an invention is the more 
time, labor, and expense it takes to realize it. This in- 
vention is the result of six years’ hard, incessant labor. 
The passion of the inventor is perhaps the most ethical of 
all human passions, since it is not destructive, but benefi- 
cial, if not to the inventor himself, it is so at least to the 
human race. But it is to be hoped that M. Troncet will 
find the remuneration he deserves, before he dies. He 
seems to be a professional inventor, for he has secured a 
number of patents; but this one is destined to pay for 
them all.” 

After carefully examining the apparatus, I asked my- 
self, Will it not be of serious evil consequences for the in- 
tellectual culture of children to replace their mental activ- 
ity by a machine? For this machine adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, and divides with absolute accuracy, provided 
one makes no mistakes in touching the correct digits. 
All the manipulator has to do is to put the peg into a 
little aperture corresponding with the digit aside of it, and 
pull the slat down, or push it up, or sideways, as the oper- 
ation demands it; and the answer appears at another 
hole provided for it. Again: Is not a'l addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division a mechanical process, 
depending upon the memory? To me, it was, and still 
is, a perplexing question. Perhaps the apparatus will 
make its appearance in America some day. I leave it to 
my colleagues to decide upon its merits. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A GEOGRAPHY QUESTION FOR EVERY STATE AND 
TERRITORY IN THE UNION. 


1, When was the territory of Alaska organized ? — 2. In what 
territory is Cape Flattery ? — 3. In what state is Bowdoin College ? 
— 4. What state is called the ‘‘Switzerland of America’’ ? — 5, 
Which was the first state admitted into the Union after the thirteen 
colonial states ? — 6. In what state was fought the first battle of the 
Revolutionary War ? — 7. Which of the New England states has a 
capital famous as a summer resort ? — 8. In what state was the 
celebrated ‘‘ Charter Oak’? ? — 9. Which state is the first in the 
Union in population, wealth and commerce ? — 10. In what state 
is Princeton College ?— 11. In what state was the battle of Gettys- 
burg ? — 12. What state first ratified the United States Constitu- 
tion ? — 13. What state was founded by Lord Baltimore ? — 14. 
What District was ceded to the United States by the state of Mary- 
land ? — 15. In what state is Fortress Monroe ? — 16, In what 
state is Harper’s Ferry ? — 17. Which state east of the Mississippi 
River has produced the most gold? — 18. Which is called ‘‘ The 
Palmetto State’’ ? -——- 19. What state was named after one of the 
English kings ? — 20. What state hasa name meaning “‘ The Land 
of Flowers ?’? — 21. What state contains the most important bay 
on the Gulf of Mexico ? — 22. Which of the Gulf states has no 
seaport of its own ? — What state is divided into parishes instead 
of counties ? — 24, Which is the largest state in the Union ? — 
25. Which of the states borders on eight states ? — 26. What is 
the first state in the Union in the production of tobacco ? — 27. 
What state is first in the production of wool ? — 28. In what state 
was the battle of Tippecanoe, in which General Harrison defeated 
the Indian chief, Tecumseh ? — 29. What state has more miles of 
railroad than any other ? — 30. Which state consists of two penin- 
sulas ? ~~ 31. Which is called ‘‘ The Badger State’? ? — 32. What 
state sends its waters into the Hudson Bay, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and the Gulf of Mexico ? — 33. Which is ‘‘ The Hawkeye 
State’? ? — 34, In what state is Kansas City ? — 35. What state 
produces magnesia enough to supply the world ? — 36. What state 
gives municipal suffrage to women ? — 37. What state has the 
smallest proportion of illiteracy of any state in the Union except 
Iowa ? — 38. Which is called ‘‘The Centennial State’’ ? — 30. 
What state produces more gold than any other in the Union ? — 
40. What state has the most extensive salmon fisheries ? — 44, 
Which is called ‘‘ The Sage Brush State ’’ ? — 42. In what state 
is Deadwood, the mining city of the Black Hills ? — 45. What 
territory received its name from the Rocky Mountains ? — 44. In 
what territory have women the right to vote, to hold office, and to 
sit on juries ? — 45. Which of the territories is nearly triangular 
in shape ? — 46. In what territory was the ‘‘ Mountain Meadow 
Massacre’’ ? — 47. What territory was settled by the Spaniarde 
more than three centuries ago ? — 48. What territory has a name 
meaving ‘‘ Arid Zone’’ ? — 49. What territory has no governor 


and no legislature ? 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


In a recent issue of the JouRNAL (Sept. 13) there appeared 
some discussion with reference to the double accusative. Four of 
the examples used were :— 

Alexandrum deum nominaverunt. 

Puerum musican doceo. 

Alexander deus nominatus est. 

Paer musican docetar. 

The writer used, also, some corresponding examples from other 
languages, but it will not be nevessary to quote them here, With 


the four given above in mind, I will make two or three brief 
statements with reference to the points suggested in the article re- 
ferred to, 

1. While the forms of the first two sentences are apparently the 
same, when we come to examine the relation of the words to each 
other, we find an essential difference, as the writer in the JoURNAL 
claimed. In the first sentence the two accusatives name the same 
object of thought; in the second sentence they do not. Hence a 
Roman, with a regard for the fitness of things, naturally pat the 
words in the same ease in the passive construction of one sentence, 
and in different cases in a similar construction of the other sen- 
tence. There was no reason for changing the case of musican,—in 
fact every reason why it should not be changed. 

2. Good grammars recognize and state a difference between the 
two sentences (Greenough, §239; Harkness, §§ 373, 374; Chase 
and Stewart, §§ 126, 127). Henee the protest of the writer does 
not seem necessary, at least in the case of the grammars mentioned. 
A protest, however, might perhaps be made with reference to the 
form of statement used by these grammars in explaining the 
difference, The two accusatives in each of the first two sentences 
are essential parts of the predicate, so that it is hardly proper to 
say one accusative is predicate, the other object. The word *‘ pred- 
icate’’ is probably used by the authors in a different sense from 
that properly attached to it. 1t would be better to explain the dif- 
ference in some other way. 

In stating some English constructions the writer of the original 
article fell into a mistake to which we were exposed in our school 
days, by the grammars we used. English nouns have but two forms, 
and hence but two cases,—nominative and possessive. They have 
no objective case. This point is accepted now, | believe. by th 
better grammatical authorities. F. W. S. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


Will some of the readers of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION be 
kind enough to report through these columns the fact of any gen- 
eral public exhibit of school work which they may remember, pre- 
vious to 1875? In December of that year the Jefferson County 
Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin arranged such an exhibit at the 
State Normal School at Whitewater, which was reported in the 
Whitewater Register. This was called an “‘ exhibition of mind pro- 
ducts,’’ and was the first effort of the kind of which I have been 
able to learn. It was a prominent feature of the December meet- 
ing, and was deemed worthy of a written report by a regular com- 


kee high school, was chairman. Written work was exhibited from 
the academic department of the Normal school, from the second 
grammar school of Monroe, also from Palmyra, Hebron, and other 


places. 

By resolution of the association a ‘‘ fair’’ was to be a permanent 
feature of each meeting. The points urged in its favor were: 
That it would stimulate the industry of schools, and tend to in- 
crease diligence and care in execution; that work sufficient to illus- 
trate the grade, method, and history of any well-conducted school 
may be secured without interfering with its progress; that this is 
the best method of settling many questions of doubt in the minds of 
teachers as to the comparative merits of the various methods; that 
such exhibition is as necessary as the display of agricultural or me- 
chanical products at county fairs; that too littie care is given in our 
country schools to artistic work of pen and pencil, and such an ex- 
hibition would lead to great improvement in this respect; that it is 
desirable that each school represented in the association should pro- 
duce its daily and weekly program, some work from each class 
showing progress during the term, new methods of instruction or 
kinds of apparatus used as aids in explaining, and any works of 
special merit wrought by pupils of the school. 

Such exhibitions at teachers’ associations have now become so 
common that it seems ineredible that only fifteen years ago they 
were athing never before heard of. In the following year the 
schools throughout the country became interested more or less in 
such work, being incited to it by the great exhibit at the ‘‘ Centen- 
nial,’’ where the schools of Milwaukee won such distinguished rank 
that the French Commissioner of Education made a visit to that 
city for the express purpose of visiting the schools. 

RECORDER. 


“UP” AND “ DOWN.” 


The article ‘‘‘ Up’ and ‘ Down,’”’ in your issue of Sept. 20, 
‘* reminds me.’? Some fifteen years ago [ was inthe Massachusetts 
Senate Chamber, and there the committe on rules of procedure re- 
ported several amendments, among which was a ‘‘ A member shall 
sit when he has finished his remarks,’’ instead of ‘‘sit down,’’ as 
per old rules. 

Hon. F. B., of Waltham, rising, declared that in the good old 
times he had “ found Fg ay ag ’ with Mrs. B. mighty good fun 
and entirely proper.’’ As in his opinion “‘ sitting up ’’ was all O. 
K., “ sitting down” couldn’t be so very bad, so he moved that the 
old rale stand, which was unanimously voted. 

Trusting ‘‘ Massachusetts ”’ will find sweetness and light’’ in 
the above I am faithfully yours, HIGHLANDER. 


FIRST ECLOGUE OF VERGIL. 


I should like to give my opinion on the question proposed by 
S. W. R, in the JouRNAL of Sept. 20. He refers to verse 23 
and part of verse 24 in the first Eclogue of Vergil. 

The quotation, as he gives it, is ‘‘ Sic canibus catulus similes, sic 
matribus hoedos Noram.”’ If catulus were singular similes could 
not agree with it. Some editions have catulos, which I should 
think must be the right form. I translate it, ‘* Thus I knew their 
whelps like to dogs, thus kids to their mother.’’ 

Néram is from nosco. The contracted form is very common, but 
must be used here on account of the metre. 

I should also like to anawer W., in the same number: It is cor- 
“eas to say, ‘‘ No one but me was present. Dut is a pan, 


CATULUS. 
In answer to S. W. R. (see JouRNAL of Sept. 20), I cite the 


following passages from Horace to shew that this word is truly of 


mittee, of which Mr. S. R. Winchell, then principal of the Milwau-|th 


the second declension, and that in the passage referred to in Vergil 
there mast be a typographical error. It should read catulos. 
Horace in the Third Ode, Third Book, has these lines :— 


Dum Priami Paridisque busto 

Insultet armentum et catulos ferae 

Celent inultae, stet Capitolium 

Falgens triumphatisque possit 

Roma ferox dare jura Medis. 
** As long as cattle trample upon the tomb of Priam and Paris, 
and wild beasts conceal their young ones there with impunity, may 
the capitol remain in splendor, and may brave Rome be able to 
give laws to the conquered Medes.’’ 
Twentieth Ode of the same book : 


Non vides, quanto moveas periculo, 
Pyrrhe, Gatule leene! 


** Do you not perceive, O Pyrrhus, at what hazard you are taking 
away the whelps from a Gzetulian lioness.’’ 
Second Epistle, First Book :— 
—Venaticus, ex quo 
Tempore cervinam pellem latravit in aula, 


Militat in silvis catulus. 
** The young hound, from the time that he barked at the deer’s 
skin in the hall campaigns it in the woods.”’ 
R. L, PERKINS. 


— Your issue of the 20th inst. contains a communication from 

**S. W. R.” of Eufaula, Ind. Ter., respecting the 23d and 24th 
lines of Vergil’s First Eclogue, and as information is therein asked 
of the readers of the JOURNAL, I take the liberty of replying as 
briefly as practicable. There are in all four questions, and I shall 
try to answer them in order. 
1, ‘* Catulus’’ of the verse quoted (sic canibus catulus similes, 
sic matribus hoedos Noram) is evidently a typographical error in 
the text from which ‘‘S, W. R.’’ quotes, and should be catulos 
(ace. plur. Declens. II, with esse understood and depending upon 
néram), according to the texts not only of Greenough and of Frieze, 
but of Heyne, Wagner, Conington, and Ruaeus as well, 

2. Néram is from nosco, being contracted from noveram. 

3. It is contracted for the sake of the metre. ‘Thus we have: 

Noram | sic par | vis || cOm| ponéré | magni sdl | ébam, 


whereas the uncontracted form, névérdm (sic) would give — Vv —, a 
foot foreign to Vergil’s verse. 
4. The translation (‘‘S., W. R.’’ will pardon freedom) would run 


us : 
** Thus (for example) I knew that puppies were like full-grown 
dogs, and so, too, kids were like their dams; thus was I wont to 
compare great things with small.’’ G. Cc. D. 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Abate, from ab and batuere, to strike; subside, from sub, under, 
sidere, to sit down or settle. The former refers to a striking off of 
the degree or intensity of anything,—as the storm, a fever, the cold, 
or the force of the wind abates; the latter refers to the settling 
down of any commotion or condition, —as the waves, the sea, anger, 
grief, joy, or the public. 


Baffle, to mock ; frustrate, without effect; defeat, from des and 
faire, to make or do. To baffle is to mock; i. ¢., it allows one to 
plan, attempt, or design, and then checks it, and leaves a man un- 
certain whether he is to be able to do it or not. If it is stopped, 
and he knows it is stopped, i. e., is made without effect, he is frus- 
trated. Baffle is the word so long as he has little hope,—but a pos- 
sibility; frustrate is used when hope and the possibility for this 
time are gone. Defeat separates from all possibility by destroying 
the conditions that could make success possible. It does not apply 
to plans or designs, but only when an effort bas actually been made, 
and in consequence of the effort future efforts are made of no ac- 
count. The idea in baffle is a mocking dance in front of one to pre- 
vent his doing a thing so long as we choose to keep in his way. In 
frustrate the idea is to block up the way, while in defeat it is, as it 
were, to knock a man down so that he cannot go forward though 
there be no one or nothing left in the way. 


Gain, to earn, from to cultivate, from to plow, from to feed, to 
hunt; attain, from at, to, and tangere, to hold, especially to reach ; 
acquire, from ad and quaerere, to seek for; earn, to measure, to 
merit; ob and tenere, to hold; win, strive, labor, fight for. To 
gain implies specifically the exertion required in getting a thing ; 
to altain implies a reaching after a thing with effort; to acquire 
implies that we have it to keep, and that our own effort has secured 
it; to earn implies that we merit it by the most just measurement ; 
to obtain does not, as in the case of acquire, imply that we have it 
by our own efforts. Get may be substituted without serious loss 
for any one of these terms, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Wisconsin was admitted to the Union in 1847. 


The first Protestant church in America was built in Hingham, 
Mass., in 1621. 

Edwin Gibbon, the English historian of Rome, died at the age of 
57, im the year 1794. 

Daniel Webster’s celebrated reply to Hayne, in the United States 
Senate, took place in 1830. 

Bearing coats-of-arms was introduced and became hereditary in 
England and France about 1192. 

According to Prof. A. S. Packard the cave animals of North 
America comprise a total of 172 blind creatures, nearly all of which 
are white in color. 

Palestine has a remarkable salt mountain, situated at the south 
end of the Dead Sea. The length of the ridge is six miles and the 
height not far from six handred feet. 

The idea of taking pictures in profile originated with that taken 
of Antigonus 330, B. C., who having butone eye, led to this kind 
of picture to conceal his physical defect. g 

New Zealand was discovered by Tasman in 1642, and was re- 
peatedly visited by Captain Cook, who surveyed the entire coast in 
1770. The neighboring seas were the best of whaling grounds 100 
years ago. 

The names of the faithful patriots who refused the bribe of 
Andre, the spy, to release him, were John Paulding, Isaac Van 
Wart, and David Williams. Andre offered 10,000 guineas if they 


would permit him to pass free, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 4, ’88. 


Avorp cold rooms these autumn days. They are 
dangerous. 

ATTEND some course of entertainments or profitable 
lectures this winter. 

TEACHERS who live out of Boston should congratulate 
themselves just now. 


Tue table reproduced from the advanced pages of the 
National Bureau of Education deserves careful study. 


Tue public schools have received more attention the 
past four months than in any other four years. Whether 
it is healthful attention remains to be seen. 


Tue Boston School Board was very emphatic in its de- 
nunciation of the public at its meeting last week, Tuesday, 
and the public has returned the compliment for ten days 
in very lively fashion. 


AMERICA, more than any other nation, needs a public 
school system, and she will have it in all her future. 
There is no more danger to the system than there is to 
the permanency of the government itself. 


JosHuA Barres was one of the few grammar school 
masters of America who was honored with the title of 
LL. D. He was one of the great educational men of his 
day, and we present on the first page of this issue an ad- 
mirable article upon his school work, from the pen of his 
associate for ten years. One of thesenior Boston masters 
in a private note to us, says of Dr. Bates, “There is no 
limit to what might be said of his work in Boston. His 
fitness by education, taste, spirit, temper, and inclination, 
for the place he filled; his entire self-devotion to his 
work ; a happy union and consecration of head and heart 
to ahigh and noble purpose, made him the character he 
was, and gave him the success that he enjoyed.” 


THERE are five preparatory schools in the United States 
that make physical examinations and anthropometric 
measurements of the scholars the basis of physical train- 
ing. These are the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, the 
Preparatory School at Princeton, Wesleyan Academy at 
Wilbraham, Mass; the Hill School, Pottsdam, Penn. ; 
and Phillips-Exeter Academy at Exeter, N. H. Each 
student is examined physically and measured once a year, 
the measurements being in accordance with the system 


used by Dr. Sargent in the Hemenway Gymnasium at 


Harvard, and Dr. Hitchcock, at the Pratt Gymnasium, 
Amherst, and adopted by the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Physical Education. A handbook of de- 
veloping exercises is made out in accordance with the 


needs of the individual and given to each student. It 
contains, also, special instruction regarding air, hygiene, 
food, bathing, clothing, and sleep. 

The American Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education has adopted the following series of 


resolutions : 


Whereas, A rational, harmonious system of education affords the 
best and surest guaranty for the welfare and stability of a republic ; 

Whereas, The present system takes into consideration the train- 
ing of the mind only, almost totally neglecting that of the body ; 

Whereas, It is now universally conceded that physical training is 
a@ most essential factor in the education of the child with reference 
to his intellectual, moral, and physical nature; and 

Whereas, Physical training has been introduced into a great many 
schools of our country, and wherever introduced has given the 
utmost satisfaction ; be it 

Resolved, That the Association for the Advancement of Physical 
Culture, recommend to all the Boards of Education in this 
country, to embody Physical Culture in the course of study of the 
schools under control. 


TEN YEARS’ GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We print on another page the statistics of the National 
Bureau of Education upon the growth of the public school 
system for the past ten years. From this it appears that 
the average enrollment for the United States has not only 
kept pace with the growth of the population, but has out- 
stripped it. The population of the United States from 
six to fourteen years of age increased 29 per cent. during 
the last deeade, while the enrollment in the public schools 
incgeased 31.1 per cent. This increase in the population 
of school children enrolled is due entirely to the growth 
of the public schools in the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral divisions. In the South Central division the growth 
in school enrollment, as compared with the increase of 
school population, isunprecedented. The population from 
six to fourteen years of age has increased a little over 30 
per cent., while the school enrollment has increased nearly 
100 per cent. In the North Atlantic, North Central, and 
Western divisions there has been a slight relative discount. 
Of course the increase in the South is due almost entirely 
to the fact that the public school is a comparatively new 
institution. The length of the school term is so much 
shorter in the South than in the North that the figures 
are much more favorable to the South than a just presen- 
tation would show. 

The increase of expenditures for schools in every geo- 
graphical division has grown at a greater rate than the 
increase of school population, this increase for the entire 
United States being 94 per cent. In the North the ex- 
penditure has increased with greater rapidity than the en- 
rollment, but not so in the South. In the northern divis- 
ion the school terms have been lengthened and the wages 
of teachers advanced. 


SCHOOL PATRIOTISM IN NEW YORK CITY. 


It is common to hear in these days that patriotism is a 
plant poorly nourished, and that, especially among those 
deep in great business enterprises, the Stars and Stripes 
are little reverenced. But a late incident in New York 
City illustrates how easily the public is aroused to patri- 
otic ardor. 

Recently the trustees of the old down-town school No. 
44, at North Moor and Varick streets, once a pleasant 
quarter on the west side, but now the heart of a great 
mercantile district, applied to the Board of Education for 
money to buy a flag to present to the school,—a custom 
that has come up of late years for the fostering of patri- 
otism. The board refused the request on the ground that 
there was no money available for that purpose. Then an 
appeal was made to the people of the district, and more 
than the sum desired was subscribed on the first day, and 
the matter became one of general interest in the ward, 
for many of the residents and merchants were once pupils 
of the school and have an affection for the old place that 
is trying to hold its own against the up-town current that 
has left so many of the down-town districts deserted of 
the troops of school children. 

The flag was bought, and a week ago Friday, Sept. 21, 
was selected for the day of presentation. All the large 


business houses of the ward and the police station raised 


their flags in honor of the occasion. The assembly room 
of the school was tastefully decorated with flags and fes- 
toons of the national colors, and the 500 children had 
tiny flags fastened on their breasts, which gave a gay ap- 
pearance as they marched in long files to and from their 
rooms, or rose in a great company to sing the national 
songs. The presentation was made by the senior partner 
of a prominent business firm of the neighborhood, and 
letters were read from the heads of several other great 
houses. Ex-Judge Gedney received the flags in behalf of 
the school in an appropriate speech. Mayor Hewitt sent 
a letter regretting that he could not be present, in which 
he said, “I think the presentation of flags to the schools 
is a very patriotic act, and every effort to keep alive in 
the public mind the fundamental principles of free gov- 
ernment as represented by the flag has my hearty sym- 
pathy.” 

We wish that similar scenes might be witnessed in all 
large cities of this land. The Red, White, and Blue 
should be the school colors of East, West, North, and 
South, and the national songs should be frequently sung 


by every school. 


BOSTON’S SCHOOL EXCITEMENT. 

Queries come from all over the country as to the sig- 
nificance of the present excitement over school matters in 
Boston. We have watched the course of events with 
much interest. No one knows what the outcome is to be ; 
those who are the most certain that they know, really 
know the least. The excited leaders are entirely unreli- 
able as judges. Only those who have been calm and dil- 
igent observers are in any condition to express an opinion, 
and we have yet to find the first such who has formed an 
opinion. No one out of Boston can have any suspicion of 
the excitement here. 1,846 is the largest number of 
women that has ever voted in one year, and that was 
a year of excitement ; this year 25,149 have been assessed. 
Upwards of 5,000 have been assessed in a single day. 
City Hall, the park in front of City Hall, and the street 
itself, have been alive with women, young and old, of all 
shades of belief. This has lasted for a week, not only 
through the day, but until 10 o’clock at night. Open any 
church or hall in the city, at any hour, and you ean fill it 
as it has not been filled before in its history,—not only all 
sitting room, but all standing room, will be occupied. It 
is the one thing talked of in steam and horse cars, at 
hotels and restaurants. 
It is difficult to give a history of the movement. A 
year ago Rev. J. D. Fulton, D.D., came to this city and 
delivered a course of lectures on Romanism. Very few 
citizens of prominence or position were in any wise identi- 
fied with the movement, although large crowds are said to 
have been in attendance. When he left Boston, the gen- 
eral impression was that he left no perceptible influence 
upon the thought or conviction of the people; that his 
positions were extreme and his statements unguarded. 
The Republican party a year ago put a common school 
plank into its platform. This was warmly greeted by the 
convention, but was not pressed in the campaign, and was 
fully offset by the prompt announcement on the part of 
Mayor O’Brien, the chairman of the Democratic Ward 
and City Committee, and other prominent Catholic gen- 
tlemen, that there was no movement on foot against the 
public schools, and an interview with any prominent Cath- 
olic layman called forth prompt and hearty denial of any 
disloyalty. The Democratic party at the municipal con- 
vention unanimously adopted the following resolution, 
offered by Mr. Cuniff, the most influential Catholic politi- 
cian of the city : 
Whereas, The recent attempt by a partisan press and upon the 
stump to bring into the state campaign the public school question 
was entirely uncalled for and unpatriotic ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Democratic party regards the public school 
system as the very foundation of our free institutions, and refers 
with pride and satisfaction to its support and advocacy of all meas- 


ures calculated to make the public schools, in fact as in name, free 
to all, whether rich or poor, without regard to race, creed, or color. 


When in the winter a movement was made in the leg- 
‘islature to have state supervision of parochial schools there 
was almost no sentiment in its favor. There was then 
every reason to believe that neither Catholics nor Protest- 
ants had any desire to press or allow an issue between 


them on the school question, 
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Following Dr. Falton’s appearance and departure, Rev. 
Mr. Kennerney, a Roman Catholic priest, at the laying of 
the cornerstone of a parochial school in Middletown, Ct., 
made an open and vigorous attack upon the common 
schools as “heartless, headless, and godless,” which led 
to a great deal of thought on the part of non-Catholic cit- 
izens. But Catholic laymen very generally disavowed 
any sympathy with such sentiment. 

Late in December, however, Rev. F. T. McCarthy, 
S. J., in a lecture at the Church of Our Lady of Perpet- 
ual Help, Boston, said, emphatically, that he was not 
giving his individual opinion, but that it was the teaching 
of the Catholic Church, when he pronounced the Amer- 
ican public school-system a national fraud, subversive of 
the rights of the individual, of the family, of religion, 
and of the divine rights of God himself. ‘ The state has 
no right to teach, no right to educate. When the state 
steps in and assumes the work of the teacher then there is 
the invasion of the individual rights, of the domestic rights, 
of the rights of the church, and of divine rights. There are 
no circumstances under which the state is allowed to teach. 
The Catholic Church teaches that if Catholics have other 
schools to send their children to, where they can receive 
a fitting education, and they send their children to godless 
schools . . . they are guilty of mortal sin. We cannot 
allow this state of things [the public school system] to 
go on without imperilling the salvation of your children 
and your own salvation.” 

This utterance has about it many things that give the 
most conservative Protestants much anxiety. It was fol- 
lowed by no disclaimer on the part of Catholic laymen,— 
indeed, our experience was, whether due to our own anx- 
iety we cannot say, that Catholic laymen seemed less in- 
clined to speak as they had two months before, in un- 
qualified praise of the public school system. Whatever 
may have been the cause there was very general anxiety 
among non-Catholic citizens. This was much heightened 
by the unprecedented activity of pronounced enemies of 
the Catholic Church. As the saying goes, “ it was in the 
air.” It was a “weather breeder,” and yet very little 
was said, and when one spoke it was simply a query as to 
how long the present condition of things was to last. 

The first of June was as quiet a time as there had been 
for five years on this subject, when suddenly the school 
committee, at the closing meeting of the year, voted 
Swinton’s Outlines of History out of the schools, and 
transferred the teacher of history,—Mr. Travis,—to an- 
other department, at the request, rather vigorously ex- 
pressed in writing, of Rev. Mr. Metcalf, a Roman Catholic 
priest of the city. Instantly the city was on fire. Faneuil 
Hall and Tremont Temple were crowded to overflowing 
the same evening, and the audiences were wild in their 
excitement. A series of Sunday afternoon meetings was 
held in Tremont Temple; many of the churches were 
opened for special services. When vacation was over 
Tremont Temple was again packed, on a Monday noon, 
when vigorous addresses were made, and since then some 
thirty mass meetings have been held in various parts of 
the city. The Boston school committee almost unani- 
mously declines to rescind its action on either the Swinton 
or the Travis matter. , 

What will be the result? It is possible that it will 
blow over and be looked upon six months and six years 
hence as a phenomenon, like the “ Yellow Day”; it is 
possible that it will grow more and more intense until it 
rends society politically, socially, and industrially, eulmi- 
nating in extravagancies which will cost more than is 
dreamed of. Probably neither extreme will be experi- 
enced. If it is confined to Boston it must inevitably soon 
burn itself out; but if it spreads to other large cities and 
to the country towns, it will be many a day before we see 
the end. If the non-Catholic citizens believe that the 
Roman Catholic rank and file are to accept the idea that 
the public schools are a national fraud we cannot see any 
quiet solution of the problem ; if the Catholic laymen like 
Dr. John G. Blake, James S. Marphy, and Harvey N. Colli- 
son will put themselves unreservedly on record as in full 
sympathy with the resolution of the Democratic Municipal 
convention, referred to above, it ought to quiet the public 
mind. We think that there are comparatively few Amer- 
icans who are in sympathy with any fanatical crusade 
against the Catholic church. We speak thus guardedly 
because we have been so much surprised at recent devel- 
opments. We think there are few who are not willing to 


have conservative Catholics upon the school board, and 
they expect that many of the schools will be taught by 
Catholics. At the present time, however, there seems no 
hope of any conservative utterapce on either side. There 
is equal confidence in a victory at the polls over the school 
committee question in December, and neither side pro- 
poses to accept defeat gracefully. An overwhelming 
victory either way might be significant. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


John D. Billings, principal of one of the Cambridge grammar 
schools, presided at the Republican senatorial convention of that 


In the death of George E. Allen of the West Newton English 
and Classical School at the age of seventy-one, the profession loses 
a gentleman who was for many years a prominent teacher. He 
began teaching at the age of twenty-two, teaching in Northfield, 
Walpole, East Medway, Boylston, Northboro, Benefit Street 
Grammar School, Providence, and the West Newton Grammar 
School. For thirty years he was a teacher in the Classical School, 
of which Nathaniel T. Allen was principal. He was for some time 
a prominent member of the Newton school committee. 

* * 

Mrs. Julia M. Dewey, formerly teacher of methods in the Rut- 
land, Vt., school, and an acceptable writer in our journals, has 
been appointed principal of the School of Training for Teachers at 
Lowell.——Miss E. M. Walcott, a teacher of wide experience, 
who has until recently filled one of the most important departments 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association of Boston, has been 
elected professor of history at the Mt. Hermon School, Northfield, 
Mass. Mrs. O. B. Bowler, for years a teacher of drawing in 
Newton, has been elected teacher of drawing in Bridgewater 
Normal School. ‘It is rarely circumstances conspire to fit teacher 
to place so thoroughly as in this instance. Mrs. Bowler is preémi- 
nent as a teacher of this art, and Bridgewater offers rare opportu- 
nity for influence. 

Somerville has a special teacher of drawing,—Miss Herrick, of 
Watertown, a woman of training, experience, and tact, which 
makes the introduction of special teaching no experiment. The 
salary is $1200 a year. Sewing is introduced into the city, 
with Mrs. C. M. Coffin and Miss Mary L. Boyd as teachers, —— 
Watertown has also introduced sewing into the public schools, Mrs, 
E. K. Mitchell being in charge of the department. Many teach- 
ers are availing themselves of the School of Expression which is 
making a speciality of training teachers’ voices. 

* * 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, whose lectures on Philosophy for private 
classes at the Vendome and historical lectures in Boston, Chicago, 
and other American cities have been so thoroughly enjoyed, is now 
giving a course of his toricallectures in Malden, under the auspices 
of the Old and New Association. Malden is becoming one of the 
most progressive of the suburban cities, and her teachers are prom- 
inent in all the best socio-literary activity. 

* * * 

The Boston School Board at its last meeting substituted Dr. 
John J. Anderson’s New Manual of General History for Swinton’s. 
While the offensive foot-note does not appear in this book, there 
are many things in it which give proof that it is not published in 
the interest of Catholicism. WARREN WINTHROP. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Like the cloud that bodes disaster 
Is the sad-faced purple aster ; 
‘* Winter comes,” she cries, ‘‘ be ready, 
Meet the Tempest, calm and steady ; 
He is coming, fast and faster,”’ 
Says the lovely, sad-faced aster. 


— The latest plan with regard to the Wm. M. Hunt mural 
paintings at Albany, is to remove them to Boston. 

— Of the fifteen students sent by the government of Siam to re- 
ceive professional training in England, four are young women, 

— Mr. Jackson, the husband of the late lamented authoress, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, was married recently, and is residing at Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado. He married a niece of his first wife, 
and there is still a Helen Hunt Jackson. 

— Announcement has been made that some wonderful observa- 
tions at the great Lick Observatory are soon to be made public. 
The astronomers are said to be very enthusiastic as to the prospect 
of revelations through the great lens,—the largest in the world. 

— A missionary in China, Mr. Beach, has succeeded in repre- 
senting the Chinese spoken language by a system of clear and 
simple phonetic symbols, fashioned after the Pitman style. It is 
said that an educated foreigner can learn the system in from two 
to five hours, and a bright Chinaman in ten lessons. 

— Yan Phon Lee, the Chinese Yale graduate who obtained some 
distinction by a series of articles in the magazines and reviews, in 
which he undertook to defend his race, and argued in favor of 
Chinese immigration, has decided to make his permanent home in 
San Francisco. He is to manage the Chinese business of the Pacific 
Bank. 

— An alabaster tablet in memory of Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sig- 
ourney has just been placed above the pew where she worshiped in 
Christ Church, Hartford. When Mr. Whittier was informed of 
the project for a tablet he wrote: “‘I knew Mrs. Sigourney well 
when, as a boy, I.came to Hartford. Her kindness to the young 
rustic stranger I shall never forget.’’ For this tablet Mr. Whit- 
tier composed the following lines : 


She sang alone, ere womanhood had known 
The gift of song which fills the air to-day ; 
Tender and sweet, a music all her own 


May fitly linger where she knelt to pray. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


A KISS IN A CANOE, 


The maiden sat in a light canoe, 
Afloat on a mountain lake ; 
And a mad idea shot wildly through 
The brain of her lover (who sat there too), 
That he, in that self-same light canoe 
A stolen kiss would take. 


Now the maiden sat there, unaware 

Of the plot that he had hatched ; 
And the mountain breezes played with her hair, 
And fanned her cheek, and her brow so fair, 
As she sat there still, quite unaware 

Of the kiss soon to be snatched. 


Then the lover awaited a real good chance 
To capture the longed-for kiss, 
When, watching the wimpling wavelets dagce, 
She turned her head with a quick, shy glance, 
And leaning back, she gave him a chance 
That was really too good to miss, 


So he bent to meet her, and tried to steal 
The kiss that he burned to get. 

But he bent so quick, in his ardent zeal, 

That the craft upset like a whirling wheel, 

And he missed the kiss that he tried to steal, 
And they both got very wet. 


‘A bark canoe and a coquettish young woman are two of the 
things that it is not safe for an inexperienced young man to trust. 


It is hard to get people to write to you unless you write to them, 
—or owe them money. 

Just because a city sportsman is elaborately decked out with the 
latest city invention in hunting suit and leather leggings, you can’t 
be sure that he won’t get any game. If a deer should happen to 
catch sight of one of those fellows by accident it would paralyze him 
so that he couldn’t run, and a little child could lead him. 

It is a shame that there are so many native-born Americans who 
are densely ignorant of the true course of American politics,—some 
of them because they do not read the papers, and some of them be- 
cause they do. 

** Anxious Inquirer,’’ is informed that it is called the ‘‘ Black 
Maria’’ because it is painted a lovely dun color, is used by artists 
who have been painting the town red, and a ride in it generally 
makes the passengers all feel blue. 

You can’t expect a man to reason when he’s in love; and the 
object of his affections realizes that it is better so. 

It rather takes the conceit out of a city map, when he goes into 
the country for a fortnight’s vacation, and tries, the morning after 
his arrival, to build a fire in a simple air-tight stove. PO 

Wealth is only a disguised blessing, of course, but to most peo- 
ple’s eyes the disguise isn’t at all effective. 

It takes a woman to es a trunk, but it takes an impatient 
man to unpack it, when he wants to find his razor. 

There ought to be a law in this country providing that none but 
pretty women should ever wear veils. Then all the homely women 
would break the law for obvious reasons, while the pretty women 
would discard the veils through vanity,—and the eye of man would 
be gratified. 

HE REMEMBERED HER, 

‘* Don’t fret, John,’’ said Mrs. Wiggins. ‘‘ You’ve lost nearly 
everything you had in the world, I know, but remember you’ ve 
still got me.’’ 

** Yes,” said John, with another heartfelt groan. ‘‘ That’s just 
what I was thinking.” 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From September 25 to October 1, inclusive.] 


— More rain for Mexico. 

— Earthquake panic at Guayaquil, S, A. 

— A superior cotton crop expected in Egypt. 

— British reinforcements ordered to Suakin. 

— Completion of the Mexican National railway. 

— Mormons rapidly establishing colonies in Mexico. 

— A wildly enthusiastic reception to Blaine in N. Y. 

— Boston severely rained, and Cape Cod hurricaned. 

— A new fast mail between Chicago and Boston and New York. 
— Unveiling of a Confederate soldiers’ monument at Staunton, 


Va. 
— Fred Douglass urges the colored man to support the Republi- 


ean ticket. 
— Another train in Texas boarded by robbers; repulsed by the 


passengers. 

- Mexico's telegraph lines almost irreparably damaged by the 
recent storms. 

— Expulsion of four Australian legislators, who had accepted 
Chinese bribes. 

— The French Budget Committee persists in demanding a reduc- 
tion of the naval estimates. : 

— The yellow fever scourge seriously crippling southern railroads 
passing through infected districts. ; : 

— The Pope celebrated the close of his jubilee by a high mass 
for the dead, before a congregation of 20,000. 

— In the Burdman district of Benga 150 square miles of land 
are flooded. In Bombay and Deccan a serious drouth prevails. 

— The prevailing fears concerning Stanley’s safety are also en- 
tertained by his Syrian interpreter, who has just arrived in London, 

— At Manchester, England, 250,000 miners demand an increase 
of wages. They will strike October 29 if the advance is not made. 

"The new tariff bill cuts gff $70,000,000: from sugar, $28,000,- 
000; from tobacco, $20,000,000. Wool, lumber, and salt are left 
untouched. 

— The publisher of the extracts from Frederick’s diary to be 
prosecuted for pablishing state secrets. Bismarck claims the ex- 
tracts are incorrect. 

— Valparaiso has suffered from a terrific gale and from the 
bursting of a big reservoir, causing the loss of fifty lives and 
$3,000,000 worth of property. ; 

— Rumors of a general murder of the Germans at Kiliva, near 
Zanzibar. ‘The Arabs and blacks have united. It is believed that 
all Europeans on the whole coast are in danger. 

— A large body of Italians employed on the railroad near Saw- 
yerville, P. Q., being deprived of two months’ pay by an unfaithful 
contractor, become riotous. The militia called out. 

— Boston women are registering to vote on the school question 
in unprecedented numbers. No one offers to prophesy the result, 


The school committee refuse to reinstate the Swinton textbook, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing x 
Ph etgaatlaas of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 

Meruops anp Arps 1n Grocrapny, for the Use of 
Teachers and Normal Schools. By Charles F. King, president 
of National Summer School of Methods, and master of Dearborn 
School, Boston. With numerous illustrations. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 518 pp. 7} x 54. 

There have been recently reviewed in these columns two hand 
books on the teaching of geography, and we have now to notice yet 
another. It is a favorable sign in the study of this branch in 
the curriculum in our schools when such teachers as Parker, Frye, 
and King, give their best endeavors to the making of books which 
shall bring substantial aid and pertinent suggestions and direction 
to teachers of Geography. It means, if it means anything, that 
geography, instead of being a dry, uninteresting, and barren study, 
shall be made,eby the potency of abundant materials and valu- 
able methods, one of the most fascinating as well as one of the 
most valuable of studies. The title of Mr. King’s book is its 
best exponent. It is a book essentially of aids and methods. 
It is assumed at the ontset that geography is a science and 
that as such it must be taught in our Just how to 
teach it, what to teach in it, and where to find the facts to 
most successfully teach it, are the salient points in the book. Mr. 
King has made phy in its broadest and fullest sense an ab- 
sorbing study. For years he has taught it and directed its teaching 
through the various grades of the schools in which he bas taught, 
and he has lectured before numerous bodies of teachers in many 
states on his favorite study. His handbook is but the accumulated 
aids and methods that have come to him in his classroom and on 
the platform. It is a book not for theorists, but for instructors, 
not for scholars in the classroom, but for teachers, and it brings to 
them the ripened fruit of Page of research and teaching. On 
every page are unmistakable signs that the method proposed or 
the aid offered has been in actual service in the sehoolroom, and 
this fact in itself will commend any book to the attention and 
careful consideration of teachers. 

The plan of the book is somewhat unique and the twenty chap- 
ters treat of the principles involved in teaching geography, 
wrong methods and topical methods, apparatus, maps, pictures 
and objects, miscellaneous devices, six years’ course of study, 
what to teach on North America, model lessons, commercial geog- 
raphy, mathematical geography, sources of information and illus- 
tration; while the final chapter is devoted to a list of one thousand 
books useful to teachers in studying geography. Every available 
source of information has been drawn upon p20 made to contribute 
to the study, and the marvel is that so much that has hitherte 
escaped the attention of teachers has been collected and pressed 
into service within the compass of five hundred pages. 

A prominent feature of the book, and one not the least valuable, 
is the extensive and almost exhaustive list of books. Every book 
mentioned has been personally examined by Mr. King, and hun- 
dreds of page references are made which will be fully appreciated by 
the teacher. Each chapter is prefaced by a list of books which 
treat on the subject matter considered in the chapter. No book 
has appeared this season more indispensable to every teacher’s desk 
than this work, at once complete, practical, suggestive, reliable, 
furnishing the teacher hun of thoughts and aids which she 
can easily adopt without being obliged to adapt them specially. 
They have the merit of fitting like custom made goods. 


Tue EssentiAts or Groarapay, for the School Year 
1888-9. By G. C. Fisher. Boston: New England Publishing 
Company. pp., 9x5}. Price 60 cents. 
The success of this specialized treatment shows that the author 

did not overestimate the charm and the essential features of current 

geography when he provided the ‘‘ Essentials ’’ with a view to their an- 

nual revision. This edition is a great improvement on the others 
in the beauty of print and binding. It has a valuable chapter of 
suggestions for map-sketching, which he considers a depart- 
ment of geography, not a de ent of art; a means, not an 
end; not to be thrown in piecemeal as though divorced from 
the study of the text, but as a means of leading the pupil 

to a close study of the map so that he can, at will, call up a 

clear mental picture of the different parts of the earth. He uses 

map sketching as the natural language of description in the study 
of the map, and as an agreeable means of concentrating attention 
upon the irregularities a form’ and direction. He objects to ali 
unnecessary work in connection therewith, and would avoid all 
diagrams involving loss of time. He says ‘‘ Whatever devices are 
needed for guiding the pupil somewhat, and determining the sha 

of maps to a certain extent, should be furnished for him just as the 
ruled lines for penmanship are furnished. In other words, the 
pupil should not be required to do that which few outside the 
schoolroom know how to do, simply for the sake of enabling him 
afterward to do that which nobody outside the schoolroom is ever 

uired to do.’’ 

he accordance with this theory, as the simplest possible device, he 

furnishes maps with perforations large enough to receive the point 

of a pencil. These are adapted to an 8 x 10 slate and have eight 
or more perforations, chiefly for river mouths and great cities. 

With these guide-points the sketching of a a is an easy matter. 

There is a new, large production map of the United States, also a 

map of the leading crops of the United States and Canada. 

These are in addition to the large number of maps previously fur- 

nished. Every fact has been brought down to date and some yal- 

uable current information of geographical interest furnished. 


AritHMETIC. By Charles S. Venable, 
LL.D. 218 pp., 74x5. Price, 40 cente. 

PRACTICAL Miirsumric, By Charles S. Venable, LL.D. 
367 pp., 74x5. Price, 68 cents. New ,York: University Pub- 
lishing Company. 
The author fos ant a two-book seges of arithmetics that well 

illustrates the modern methods of teaching numbers in the first, 

and that devotes itself to accuracy, rapidity, and discipline in arith- 

ical processes in the second. ‘Twenty pages are given to teach- 
ing the first ten numbers. The author assumes that the child 
knows one, as he certainly does, and but six lines are devoted to num- 
ber two, which are certainly enongh. ‘Two entire pages are devoted 
to the number three, which enables the author to illustrate in a va- 
riety of ways the language work and the number work that may be 
connected with three objects. ‘Two pages are given to the number 
four, and a review of numbers two and three. ‘T'wo pages are de- 
voted, on the average, to each number, including the review. 

There is in the book all of the Grube method that the best Ameri- 

ean schools and teachers are willing to engraft upon our system. 

The illustrations are sufficient, the Secisions explicit, and practice 

abundant. 
We do not see hew any teacher with brains can fail to give a 


and there is certainly outlined 


Ten and ten more are twenty, written . 


Practice is here given on the 


thorough idea of the first ten numbers from these twenty pages; 
reasonable practice for making the 
rocesses attractive and reliable. The teaching of the numbers 
rom ten to twenty occupies another twenty pages. On the first 
page the teacher is directed how to teach each of these numbers in 
This is the written result of the teacher : 


The next teaching is of these twenty numbers by means of let- 
ters, or the Roman method ; after this, each of the numbers from 
ten to twenty is taught objectively and mentally in a variety of 
ways. We have never before seen this method so thoroughly win- 
nowed of all trash, and yet so retentive of all that is valuable in 
the new method. For illustration, each number is presented as the 
result of its teaching after the manner of 16, which we here present : 


first twenty numbers by a 


teaching of money, using 
cents, nickels, and dim 
also by the use of liqui 
measure. 


It islargely assumed that 


10 9 8 % 


6 
10 


having been taught the first 

twenty numbers rightly and tho 
rapidly with the remaining eighty. 
with the other. 


hly, the child will proceed 
he Roman method is taught 


In place of the old-time table we present one of the tables to 


show this author’s method : 

3+3=— 2x38= 6 
$8+3+3=— 3x3= 9 
84+34+3+4+3= 4xX3=12 
84+84+34+34+3= 5x3 = 15) 
6x 3=18 
7X 3=21)| 
8x 3 = 24| 
9X 3=27| 
x 3=30) 


Dry measure, and measures of lengths are also taught. Sixty 


’Twas In TRAFALGAR’'s Bay. 


the author closes the chapter on ‘‘ Pools Filled with Water,’ — 
‘© * * ® not until we feel that intellectual power comes from 
God and leads to God can we use it to any lasting purpose, or find 
in it the joy it was meant to give.”” One of the most interesting of 
the ‘‘ studies”’ is that which gives us “‘ Glimpses into French Lit- 
erature,’’ a literature which the essayist defends against the often 


its entirety. uttered and commonly accepted idea, that the literary work of the 
Ten and one more are eleven, written. . + IL | French people must necessarily be ‘* ex- 
Ten and two more are twelve, written . . . . 12 |citing and highly wrought, d 
13 | very ineffectual influence.” This is d uted, and the supremacy 
en and three more are thirteen, wri ee of French literature maintained in criti yy work, while 
Ten and four more are fourteen, written - . - if credit is given to the Gauls for being the instigators of European 
Ton and five more are fifteen, written. 15. |pooty, the fable drama from 
whi rench superio writ 
Tea aad six more sixteen, written . a Frenchman wrote ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ.’’ 
Ten and seven more are sevemteen, written . ” hese are strong points and well worth the attention of students of 
Ten and eight more are eighteen, written . . - 18 literature. Of the 
i teen, written . . . . 19 | “Geni d Morality,’’ ‘‘ History in Literature,” “ Skepticism o 
. 20 |the Heart,” and “ The Decline of Art,’’ we give the preference to 


the last but one, in which Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civilization in 
England”’ falls under most severe censure, as ‘‘the outcome of a 
disingenuousness which is almost unparalleled in all literature.’’ 
Heart-skepticism, the author, argues, is the one thing that kills, 
not doubt, for ‘‘ the consciousness of doubt is belief,” but the wilful 
closing of the heart on its own search of truth; it is this which de- 
stroys all desire to search for truth or power to perceive it when it 


comes. 

That all readers should accept absolutely the opinions of the au- 
thor is not to be expected, but it is impossible any seeker after 
truth can read these “‘ studies’’ without a conviction that the writer 
is thoroughly in earnest, nor without a reviving of the desire to 
know ‘‘ What is Truth ?”’ 


La Fayerre, THe Knicur or Liserty. By Lydia H. 

Farmer. Illustrated. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 472 

14x 5. 

tis he to be deplored that while everybody in America is 
familiar with the name of Lafayette, and while we are all aware 
that we, as a nation, owe him a great debt, few of us are at all ac- 
quainted with his life, we have only a vague idea of his work in 
the American struggle for liberty, and of his character as a private 
citizen we are almost wholly ignorant. Mrs. Farmer has done her 
part toward remedying this defect, and has given the public a book 
that is of the most absorbing interest, and which tells, as it must of 
course, in treating Lafayette’s life, much of the history of the 
American Revolution and even more, pet haps, of the awful Reign of 
Terror which drenched France with blood and brought untold suf- 
fering upon the family of Lafayette. We rarely take up a biogra- 
phy which hold the attention so thoroughly. 


It should be placed 


in every school library for it contains some of the best of historical 
reading for the American citizen, either young or old. 


By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 399 pp.; 


8} x5}; price, $1.50. 


are used in all the teaching up to 
100. Nambers are then taught from 100 *8 
to 1000. We present the illustrative de- . 
sign for the system of ‘‘ equal grouping.’’ 3)6 
This will give a very clear idea of the char- 2 
acter of the first book. oe 
The Practical Arithmetic reviews in ~~; 
these pages the essentials of the Element- 
ary Book, and then proceeds to teach 
notation and numeration very much after 
the standard methods of the books of the );5 
day, except that it is much abbreviated ; 6 

in fact, ainek the only departures in the 


3)12 
4 


is certainly unique : 


book are in the matter of abbreviation. The multiplication table 


at present, and which is jastly deplored by all not war by the 
short-sighted pessimism so dear to the hearts of ams ge white, 


Xft 6 7 8/9 10/41 12) 
| 6 12 | 15 | 18 | 24 | 27 | 30 | | 96 
7 
| 14 | 2t | 28 | 35 | 42 | 49) 56 | 63 | 70 | 77 | 84 
Sis | 16 | 24 ‘82 | 40 48/56 64) 72 | | 
919 27 | 36 | 45 | 64 | 63 | 90 | 99 | 108 
To] | 20 [90 [40 | | 60 | 100! fan 
W212 | 24 | 36 | 48 | 60 | 72 | 84 | 96 108 120) 132 144 


_ The method of furnishing abundance of examples for practice is 
interesting. 


These will indicate the spirit and thoroughness of the book. 


Srupies in Criticism. By Florence Trail. New York : 
Worthington Co, 7x5. 328 pp.; price. $1.50. 

The first thought which comes to the reader of these essays is of 
their healthfulness ; the spirit which breathes through them is not 
only a vigorous one but it is uplifting and inspiring. It is a good 
deal to find the affirmative in a critic’s work, and that we do find 
essentially in the volume under consideration. Here is none of that 
**Ah !” and “Alas !’’ style of writing which is so much in fashion 


Perhaps the reason for this may be found in the sentenee with which 


when the stock of provisions is low. 
wonderful things he will think reading about them is next best. 


MAKING THE oF Ir. 


Search for the Stars; b 
Words for Daily Counsel ; 
Smith; price, $1.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Bay; b 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Boston: Estes & Laur 


tion, 40 cents.—— Practical Aritl 
2 68 cents. Arithmetic; by Charles 


Hewes ; 

R. Stockton ; price, $1.25. —— Little 

erick I oward Wines ; 
armers and Others; by J. 8S. Moore: 2! a 

Arthur and His Knights of the Roun ret Vere Far 

rington ; price, $2.00. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


W. B. Clarke & Co. 

ete. ; v7 8. W. Straub. Chicago: 8 W St 
Clark. Lebanon 
ship of Miles Standish Henry We 
John L. Boland Be 


and Andrew 


The first story in this collection of short tales gives the title to 
the book, and is, perhaps, the best of all. It is a story of smuggling 
in the time of the Georges, though of course the interest really cen- 
ters in the pretty love story that runs through it. The lover is 
pressed into the navy, having been caught on a smuggling voyage, 
and is supposed (only supposed) to have been lost in Trafalgar Bay, 
but comes safely home again as all true loversshould. The other 
stories are ‘‘ Shepherds all and Maidens Fair,” a story of London 
and Canadian life, ‘‘Such a Good Man,” and “‘ Le Chien D’Or” 
the scene of which is laid in Quebec. 


Up tue Nortu Brancu. By Captain Chas. A. J. Far- 
rar. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 332 pp., 7x5. 

This is a book the boys will enjoy hugely, — an account of the 
adventures which befell a party of Boston boys in tha Maine woods. 
They are treed by a bear, almost devoured by a pack of wolves, 
shoot a moose and deer, have a lively skirmish with a wild cat, 
feast on trout and berries at times, and occasionally get hungry 
If a boy can’t do the same 


By Rev. E. A. Rand. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 281 pp., 74x 5; price, $1.25. 
This volume is one of the ‘‘ Look-Ahead Series,’”’ and like other 


o—_ by this popular author teaches that the good will always tri- 
umph. 
up by his adopted parents, grows naturally into true christianity, 
and by always acting upon his motto, to tumble up after every tum- 
ble down, becomes one of the most prosperous, respected men in the 
community, 


**Tom ”’ the hero isa ‘‘ moonlight boy,”’ but is well brought 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Wrecked on Labrador; by Winfred A. Stearns; price, $1.50 ——The 


Edward Willett ; price. $1 25. —- Golden 
Selected and arranged by Anna Harris 


The Tenth and Twelfth Books of the Institutions of of Quintilian ; 


with Explanatory Notes; by Henry 8. Frieze. —-English Composition 
and Rhetorie (Part II.); by Alexander Bain, LL.D. New York : D. 


he Wishing-Cap Papers; by Leigh Hunt; price 50 cents.——Fireside 


Saints; by Douglas Jerrold; price, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The Gun-Maker of Moscow ; by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.; price, 50 cents. 


4 |—The Silver Lock and Other Stories; by Popular Authors; price, 25 
cents.—The Schoolmaster; by Roger A; 
ae ) ger Ascham; price, 10 cents. New 


Boston: Damrell & Upham, 
A Hand-Book of Temperance; by Chas. F Doe. Boston: Unitarian 


Sunday-School Societ 


A Lineal System of Teaching Geography ; by W. M. Bours. Stock- 
ours. 


Roe; price, $1.50. — ’Twas in Trafalgar's 
Walter Besant and James Rice; price, $1.50. —— New York: 
at. 


Elementary Arithmetic ; by Charles 8. Venable; price for introduc- 


. Venable; price 
cents. New York: The University Publishing Co. capil 
Citizen’s Atlas of American Polities — 1789-1888 ; by Fletcher W. 

price, $2.00. ——Amos Kilbright, with Other Stories: ne Frank 
i eople ; by Stella Louise Hook ; 
1.50.—— American Prisons in the Tenth U. 8. Census; by Fred- 
price, 25 cents.——Friendly Letters *o American 


ton, California: W. M. 


Miss Lou ; by Edward P. 


Ss x 3 6 10 ll 7 2 8 9 


Table; by Margaret Vere Far- 
Boston : 


Splendor, for Singing Classes, Conventions, Normal and Day Schools, 
raub. 
‘ Questions and Answers; by W. A. 
The MAW C. K. Hamilton & Co. 
1e McVeys; by Joseph Kirkland; Pelee, (Ameri- 
ri urt- 
by Henry W. Longfellow:* lilustrated: pr 


Boston: Houghton, Mami. liow; Illustrated; price, 
Plays, Sybil, Telemachus, Aoneas ; by Chas. Gildehaus, St. Louis: 
mer, done into English Prose ; by 8, H. Butcher 
&; price, $1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 
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INCREASE IN 


SCHOOL POPULATION, SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, AND SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 


(From the forthcoming Report of the Bnited States Commissioner of Education, Col. N. H. R. Dawson. ] 


Estimated P 
State or Territory School Enrollment. School Expenditures. 
1876-77. Increase in |Percenta 7 
Atlantic Division : Per cont P 
Vermont, 54,503 285 72,909 71,402| D1,507| D _ 2.1 537,153 | 614248 77.095 14.3 
assachusetts, 431 290,351 46,920 19.3 307,832 353,082 45,200 14.7 5.582'51: 7’ 
Rhode Island, . . 38,698 47,368 8,670| 22.4 39,959 49,507 | 7,000,084 | 1,417,565 25.4 
Connecticut, . . . 91,553 105,368 13,815| 15.1 119,208 195794 484,744 775,202 200,458 59.9 
780,316} 885,440 96,124; 122|| 1,008°715| 1,037’si2 14007 
747,224 908,667 161,443 21.6 907,412 989,429 82,017 9.0 || 8,583,379 | 10,129,733| 18.0 
Delaware, .....+ a24,699 528,966 4,267 17.3 23,25 33,802 55 5 
District of Columbia, . . . . 27,333 36,259 8,926| 32.7 21,264 33°418 6 1,637,583 | 1,839,826 202,243 12.3 
299°196 219 12,154 57.2 370, 996 590,225 219,229 59.1 
West Virginia, . . « 119,631 158,000 38,459 32.1 125,332 170,300 || 
North Carolina,. . 271.530 359,729 88° 199 oot 793,272 | 1,087,675 24,403 37.1 
South Carolina, . . . . 193,029} 245,829 52,800 27.3 102/396 175,017 709 296/021 ‘of 
51,149 78,686 27,537 53.8 31,133 82,453 51,320} 164.8 139,340 449, 299 309,959 222.3 
326,809 404,229 77,420 23.7 2: 5 
«810,083 $883,088 78,005 | 23.7 || al94, 5383,507 180/327 97.5 ‘sone’ 290 | 349003 
183,757} 221,724] 37,007] 74,307| 20109} 39.2 || | Diteas| 
Texas, 268,601 468,639 200,038 74.5 (*) (*) 500, 448 D 110,418 
North 148,721 263,198 114,477 77.0 33,370} d188,400 155,030 | 464.6 143,331 835,048 691,717 162.6 
Tliinois, 560,427 656,487 96,060 17.1 694.489 749904 55,505 80 7 388596 10, 342,913 7.3 
Michigan, +» + + + 260,153 348,693 88,540 34.0 357,139 421,258 64.119 yao || siszoi3| 
Minnesota, . 121,518 216,636 95,118 78.3 162,551 253,860 91,309 56.2 || 1,181,396 757 9,064'431 174.8 
289,970} 351,261 61,201 21.1 421,163 488,285 67,122 15.9 || | 1'054°030 
Missoari, + + + 416,322 24,457| 108,135] 364,180 | 585,353] 2217164 60.7 || | 72.5 
8,790 85,310 76,520! 870.5 6,431 92,560 86,129 | 1,339.3 "27,362 | 1364/80 130018 4,906 0 
53,186 158,518 105,332} 198.0 56,774 194,270 137,496 | 242. 861,264| 2'548;173] 1.686.909] 195.9 
ween” 140,064 279,712 139,648 99.7 158,075 392,118 234,043| 1481 1,328,376| 4,065,467] —2°737)001 6.0 
3,453 12,753 9,300| 269.3 4,597 13,100 5 ‘ 2; 
12,762 31,666 18,904| 148.1 14,085 43,110 29,025| 206.1 215,256 865,020 649,773 301.9 
New Mexion, + + + gi7,944 | 23,352 5,408 | 30.1 e188 d4, 755 4,507 | 2,429.2 (t)’ ty | 
2,856 10,951 8,095 | 283.4 903 5,934 5,031| 557.1 62,843 117,276 54,438 
Utah, 024,058 038,570 14,521 60.4 410,886 631,583 11,697 58.8 a129,208 | 217,939 88,641 68.5 
ada, . . . . . . . . 7. < € 
Washington, . 8,440 30,034 21,594) 255.9 5,385 20,992 24,607 | 457.0 49,765 305,365 255,600| 513.6 
ge ee aE 24,757 41,689 19.932 80.5 45,584 53,025 7,441 16.3 241,893 568,811 326,918 135.1 
115,228 164,995 49,767 43.2 147,863 196,907 49,044 33.2 || 2,749,729} 3,954,333] 1,204,604 43.8 
SUMMARY. 
North Atlantic Division, . . . . 2,292,978 | 2,672,343 379,365 16.5 || 2,890,750} 3,056,017 165,26 5.7 || 31,603,980 | 38,45 5s 
South Atlantic Division, . . . . 1,460,684} 1,850,899 390,215 26.7 1,039,490 | 1,649,455 58.7 51054573 21.9 
South Central Division,. . . . . 1,722,117 | 2,356,309 634,192 36.8 (831,222 i1,624,521 693,24 83.4 || £3,342,252| 65,527,184] 2/184, 93: : 
visi ,524, 13,342,252 15,527,184 2,184,932 65.4 
North Central Division, . . . . 8,021,431 | 3,986,889 965,458 32.0 || 3,723,963!  4.829.767| 1,105,804 29.7 || 35,519,047! 53,683,814] 18,164,767 51.1 
Western Division, . . . 221,094 380,569 159,475 72.1 247,066 | 391,038 143,972 58.3 13,665,648 | 16,445,613 | 2,779,965 75.9 
United States, . 8,718,304 | 11,247,009| 2,528,705 29.0 || 18,732,491 | 111,450,798 | 2,718,307 31.1 || 779,185,509 | 111,715,707} 32,530,198 41.1 
* Data incomplete. b For 1885-86, d Approximately. f For 1885. h For 1880. k Excluding Idaho. 
a For 1875-76. ec Revenue. é For 1875. g For 1870. i Excluding Texas. i Excluding States and Territories not tabulated above. 
D indicates decrease. 


+ No information. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Tue NoRMAL CoLLEGE FacuLtty UNDISTURBED. — THE 
ScuooL BurLpInas—NATURAL History BUILDINGS. — 
PRESIDENT BARNARD’s LAST REPORT TO THE 

CoLUuMBIA TRUSTEES. 
OF THE GREAT UNIVERSITY OF 


It INDICATES 


splendid colleetions have become so crowded that they could not be 
displayed half as well as they should be, and many of the valuable 
acquisitions of late years, asin the Metropolitan Museum, have been 
simply stowed away for safe keeping,—in the basement and any 
place that could be used. The new building will be equal in size 
to the present one, with which it will form a right angle, facing 
on 77th street. Besides increasing the space for the collections of 
the Museum, it will contain a lecture hall large enough to seat the 
big audiences of teachers who wish to attend Professor Bickmore’s 


THE GERMAN TyPE, 
(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
NEw YORK, Sept. 27, 1888. 
It was thought that the Board of Trustees of the Normal Col- 
lege would take action, at the meeting yesterday, in regard to the 
supposed opposition to President Hunter and the faculty, on the 
grounds of invalidity under the reorganization. Nothing, however, 
was said about it, and the inference is that the opposing commis- 
sioners are resting from their labors or are impressed, at last, with 


the advisability of having a case before going into court. 

One thing that the trustees did do was to vote the music teacher 
of the college a member of the present faculty, and to ask the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment for $100,000 for salaries, 
besides $18,500 for other expenses. $145,500 will be asked in be- 
half of the Boys’ College, $118,000 of which is for salaries. 


Saturday morning lectures, besides affording ample room and all 
the needed facilities for exhibition and experi 


tal purp 


* * * 
Apropos of natural history, I heard, a few days ago, that Mayor 


Hewitt, having withdrawn his objections, the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment will probably allow the Park Commissioners 
funds for the $1,000 house they wish to build in Central Park for 
the new hippopotamus. 


* * * 
President Barnard’s report of Columbia for 1887-88 emphasizes 


a fact that has already been noted in these columns,—that Columbia 
is in the van of the general movement of our colleges toward the 
typical German university. 
one eighth is of the college proper. 
really a broadly based school of physical science, has had almost as 


Out of the total enrollment, only about 
The School of Mines, which is 


* * * many students as the academic department, while the Law Schoo! 


At the opening of the term Superintendent of Baildings Debevoise 
said in conversation about the condition of the schools, ‘‘ I am willing 


has numbered more than twice as many, and the medical depart- 
ment nearly four tinies as many. ‘There has been so large an in- 


the last named school, that, notwithstanding the increased 


; ' crease in 
to go on record now as saying that, taken all together, there are not | ter bow will peebably be 


to-day in any large city in the world school buildings where the con- | necessary to place some limit on the number of matriculations, be- 
ditions of health are better attended to than ours,—that is speak-' side that of the recent raising of the standards for admission and 


ing of their sanitary condition, not the overcrowding. 


It is not graduation. 
ty children where there is room | with the advancement of con 


Indeed, the increase of students has been simultaneous 
ditions, by which the Columbia author- 


i ide fresh air f i 
ible to provide Tn ‘ll - aa schoolhouses I have arranged | ities, said The Sun recently, ‘‘ determined to clear themselves from 


t for twenty-five. 
that each child shall have plenty of air. 
schoolhouses, which will have been opened after the first of Janu- 
ary, we hope to build eight or ten in the next year, and then we 
shall have more than caught up with the natural increase of pupils, | 


Besides the nine new the reproach, to which some other institutions are still liable ; 
‘namely, of accepting grossly inadequate qualifications.’’ 


President Barnard announces that a change in the Law School 


course, so as to extend it over a longer period, will probably be 
effected this session, and shows that the increase in this department 


nounce much opinion for the future, but he goes so far as to say 
that ‘‘ the Columbia faculty would find ample oceupation if it were 
confined to giving instruction to graduates,’’ and otherwise makes 
it understood that in his judgment it would be well for such an 
institution as Columbia to work toward the type of the German 
university, where the studies to which the American colleges give 
most attention are relegated to the gymnasia or ucademy, and only 
special work has a place in the university curriculum. Dr, Barnard 
also speaks of physical culture and college athletics, and submits to 
the trustees the question ‘‘ whether match games of any sort with 
persons not students of Columbia should not be totally prohibited.”’ 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


ich i " i ast , in making repairs , 
Lary at a cost of $85,010” This ‘makes the attendance almost what it was in 1875-77, when the 


certainly looks i in earnest about the 
were ‘Court of Appeals was roused to raising the standard of require- 


' “* tests of fitness for practice were ludicrously insufficient,’’ and the 


ments for admission to the bar. The School of Political Science, 


physical conditions of the system. 


° % ? which has recently been strengthened by aa additional professor of 


At last a beginning has been made toward the new building of political 


the Natural History Museum. It has long been needed, for the 


economy, has also been opened to students of the law. 
e retiring president does not think it becoming that he pro- 


THE NEW TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


Eastern teachers visiting California last summer heard consider- 
able of the Cogswell College, the new polytechnic school in San 
Francisco, located on Twenty-Sixth and Folsom streets. Its doors 
were thrown open for the first time Monday, August 6. This being 
the first manual training school established in the ‘ City of the 
Golden Gate,’’ great interest was taken in the occasion, and since 
then the work of the school has been an ever present subject of 
conversation. A few facts concerning its organization, facilities, 
and the work it proposes to do, will be helpful. 

On the 2ist of March, 1887, Dr. H. D. Cogswell and Caroline E, 
Cogswell set apart a certain property, valued at a million dollars, 
for the purpose of establishing and endowing the Cogswell Poly- 
technic College. Its object is to give the boys and girls of Cali- 
fornia a practical training in the mechanical arts and other indus- 
tries. It is not its purpose to teach trades, but to fully prepare 
the student to enter successfully any branch of work. The op- 
portunity is afforded to advance in literary, scientific, and mathe- 
matical studies, and at the same time acquire a thorough training 
in the industrial arts. Four years are covered by the course of in- 
struction, which embraces the following lines of work : 

1. A course in English, German, French, Spanish, and Latin, 
embracing the Srinciples of construction and the literature of each 
language. Each pupil will be required to take at least two lan- 
guages, one besides English, 2. A course in pure and applied 
mathematics; also mechanics, 3. A course ic theoretical and. ap- 
plied science, including laboratory work in botany, zodlogy, miner- 
alogy, physics, and chemistry, supplemented by illustrated lect- 
ures. 4, A course in government, including history, science of 
government, and political economy. 5. A course in business, in- 


eluding penmanship, science of accounts, commercial law, phonog- 
raphy, and telegraphy. 6. For boys only, a course in mechanical 


a2 
‘ 
{ 
| 
| | 
pos i 
Thi 


also, ein ASE = (4) sinEAS. 


Examine Shepard’s Inorganic Chemistry, 
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wood-turning, wood-carving, ttern-making, iron-turning, iron- 


art, including free-hand and mechanical drawing, carpentering, | = (4) (5 =) |: 
a 
finishing, iron-forging, iron-molding, copper and brass work, and Maki “ V 2 
d 


then will 


a thorough course in the principles of machine construction. 7. 
<BSE, = <BSA + <ASE, 
ing. metal-work, plain and ornamental needlework. 
student has three recitations every day. 
M+AN 

overalls, aprons, etc. The necessary books cost from $10 to $12 ra 

The board of trustees jincludes Dr. H. D. Cogswell, chairman :|the required expression for the area over which the horse can graze. 
Kennedy. To Mrs. Arnold, who is also vice-president and super-| horse can graze, we obtain the numerical expression for the same area. 
has done more than any one in planning and executing this great 

SHAKESPEARE.* 

cific, with whom she has labored for the past eight years, acting as 


a? + = c?, — 
— g*h? = N 
For girls only, a course in industrial art, including clay-molding, we — ot aw" 
drawing, designing, interior decoration, china-painting, wood-carv- N 

wo hours and a half of the five and a half which make upa —_ m ke? 

school day, are devoted to industrial art. In addition to this each Representing the area of the sector GI--- HE —S by S2, we 
The tuition is $100 per year. All materials and tools are fur-| 
nished by the college, while the pupils supply themselves with 
boo 

ear. For every hundred students admitted twenty-five free| The expressions for the parts of the area over which the horse 
a ips are smanied by competitive examination. r can graze, as given in (2), b), (4), and (5), substituted in (1), give 
Mary E. Arnold, secretary; Charles B. Stone, treasurer; Moses | After performing rather tedious arithmetical substitutions and ei 
Hopkins, Caroline E. Cogswell, Thomas B. Bishop, and James G. | ductions in the generalized expression for the area over which the 
intendent of the girls’ department, belongs much of the credit for 
the success of the enterprise. Next to the donors themselves she 
enterprise. Mrs. Arnold enjoys a highly enviable reputation for 
power in teaching, especially among the kindergartners of the Pa- 
superintendent of the Pacific Kindergarten Association, and princi- 
ar a the Normal Training Class of that association. 


angaages 5 Miss M. Van Vleck, teacher of industrial art in 


ern | 
the girls’ department ; Miss Frances Hotchkinson, teacher of En-|Shakespeare ? History, in the meagreness of its details, tells us 
that he was simply g peasant of the better class, who married early, 


glish; Mr. J. M. Stockman, teacher of woodwork. 
went to London, returned to Stratford, made his will, and died. 


ll ni 
the Bo | wont to do among the slender shrubs. 


= It is fortunate for us that he chose the pen in the expression of 
his genius; for literature is the one form of art which approaches 
J . : the imperishable. The sword is soon forgotten ; eloquence dies 

= a into silence ; fades the glow upon the painter’s canvas. The poet's 
ga corner- 1 hed — 40 feet long and | is alone immortal. Shakespeare’s nearness to the very 
b = 30 feet wide PD. hi h pinnacle of fame is understood when it is remembered that the 
© | English language alone covtains 250 complete editions of his works. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


In Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations we find two hundred sentiments 
accredited to Milton, as against eight hundred attributed to Shakes- 


_ James G. Kennedy is president of the college; Mr. A. T. Bruegel, | jeare; showing that in the speech of common people the latter is 
of Bin, G. of to nearly five times as often as the former. Who was this 


His was a career like the exhalation of adream. The early por- 
tion of his life was spent chiefly among peasants, the remainder 


Department of Mathematics. among actors. Yet this is the genius, this the Colossus who dwarfs 


all common men, who towers above all writers as the cypresses are 


Dowden of the University of Dublin, an ardent Shakes- 
— bas traced four distinct stages in the poet’s literary 
reer, in the interim between the years 1588 and 1612. In the 
rst period, which he fancifully calls ‘‘ In the Workshop,”’ the pro- 
fessor places light comedies, histories, and one tragedy. he 
second period, denominated ‘*In the World,” embraces other his- 
torical poems, and the bitter and boisterous comedies. ‘Out of 
the Depths,’’ or the third era, includes more serious comedies, and 
the great tragedies. The class of plays of the greatest beauties 
were produced about the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
the poet’s mind took on a new seriousness. They are generally 
referred to as romances, and the period during which they were 
written is entitled, “ On the Heights.”’ With this classification in 
mind it is easy to study Shakespeare’s works in their natural and 
ical order. 
lf become a student it is only necessary to begin at once. Any 
edition of the poet will do, provided the reader is animated by 
perseverance. One fourth of each hour of study should be spent 
in reading about the author, the remaining three fourths in reading 
his works. The meaning will come by degrees. Such a course of 
study should be pursued for two years. Special paragraphs should 
be copied, and presentations of particular plays should be fre- 
quently witnessed. It is useless to expect immediate returns. Dall 
hours and unanswerable questions will often be the student’s portion. 
Digging, even for gold or diamonds, is still digging. 

The suggestion, often mooted, of establishing a Shakespeare pro- 
fes:orship has more practical value than appears upon the surface, 
The poet uses fifteen thousand words ; twice as many as Milton, 
three times as many as an ordinary man of intelligence and culture. 
The Shakesperian grammar prepared by Dr. Abbott is a good- 
sized book. In history this many-sided man is prodigal of flawless 
pictures of the wars, traditions, manners, and customs of Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Venice, France, Denmark, and England. is 
knowledge of law is unimpeachable, while in medicine learned 
doctors have acknowledged his supremacy. Such is the universality 
of his genius that the conscientious student of his works cannot 
fail to gain breadth and power from his labors. 


perian 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA, 
Our normal schools are attracting talent from the North. Three 
new men were recently elected to positions as follows: E. R. EI- 
dredge, from the East Iowa Normal College, Iowa, to the presi- 


graze, if the stake stand in an extension of the diagonal of the base Seventeen different editions were found upon the shelves of a single deney of the Troy Normal School; C. S. Richardson, of Barnes- 


of the shed. 
Solution by the Editor. death 


among writers a poet, and among poets a dramatist. 


poor; genius is the inheritor of millions. Homer, Plato, Angelo, 
‘ ius in his especial sp ( 
‘ power. Like personal beauty,— it is; hence needs no qualifica- 
tions. It is always genius; never talents nor industry. Shakes- 


of a bird through the ether. 


human interest. He it is who gives the clue out of the labyrinth 
§ of dull, commonplace events which form the sum of human exist- 
H ence. By him we are lifted to a higher plane. He lends us his 


/ discrimination and insight, inspires us to nobler ideals. Art is 
Obviously AD = BC =a, AB = DC =}, AS =n, SG = 
m, and the area over which the bee dom grase is ’ nature reduced to its lowest terms. Every artist makes this reduc- 


. tion for some of his kind; Shakespeare does it for us all. 
A = AESA + ABSA + Sector FG —B The sculptor writes his thought in stone. The painter adds 
+SectorGI... HE—S... (1). color. The musician employs the medium of passionate tones. 
Since <DAC = tan“"(b +a), The writer has language for his marble, pigments, orchestra. His 
. .*.» <EAS = 180° — tan“1(b + a) is the most commonplace medium. The orator uses the same, it is 
= cos [—a + J (a? + 5*)). true; but he has his audience, the occasion, the applause. The 
n? + (AE)? — m? writer sits alone; audience, ion, applause, all must come from 
Hence cosEAS = ———;- AE) within. Even an extensive vocabulary may be of little aid. The 
2n( ) writer is he whose power has force to melt language into new forms, 


to vaporize it by the white heat of emotion, to diffuse it through- 
—an bn 


out limitless and incalculable space. Shakespeare was not a user, 
but a maker of Janguage,—a fact which makes the world his debtor. 
Representing the value of AF by h, we readily deduce that 
AESA = Pinsin[ 180° — tan!(b + a)] 


Webster alone credits him with several thousand words, although 
= phnasin { sin™'[b + (a? + } 
a 


he really coined but few. 


But this genius was moré than a writer; he was a poet, gifted 
with numbers. Poetry is the expression of imagination and feel- 
ing when raised to lofty heights. It has three chief forms. The 
lyrie form expresses the writer's own feelings, as in hymns and 


and, since <BAC = tan-\(a 

<BAS = 180° — tan™(a ~ 4). songs. In the epic form the poet asa person retires a little, and 

ABSA = Jbnsin[ 180° — tan-(a ~ becomes more of a story-teller. [omer in the Odyssey, and Milton 
te Jonsin { sin“ [a + y (a? + 6°)] in Paradise Lost are examples of the latter class of writers. Dra-! 

= f(a? + matic poetry seems to dispense with the poet altogether. Here 

action and dialogue take the place of narration. 

Now cos BAS = cos[ 180° — tan“'(a + b)] The theme of all classes of poetry is man,—man working out his 
= — cos { cos![b + (a? + 6*)] } destiny, influenced by heredity, environment, relations, the unfore- 

ah b? + n? — (SB)? seen outcome and upshot of things. Of such is the warp and woof 

p ; Sakespeare is the ideal dramatist, since his personality is swal- 

SB = + n? + 26° (a? + =k; lewed up in that of his characters. His Revell goo = 

and BG =m—k, =p. effects planned and thought out.- This is characteristic even of 


his sonnets. Schiller says, ‘‘ For several years I studied Shakes- 
peare, and gave him my reverence, before his individuality was re- 
vealed to me.’’ 

Shakespeare's writings may be classified as follows: One hundred 
and fifty-four sonnets, gems of verse, full of sweetness and pathos, 
pure poetry,—their theme love ; two or three narrative poems, some- 
what inferior, upon classical subjects; thirty-seven plays, two or 
three doubtful, which overshadow all else. 

_In plan of construction each play is marked by five acts, subdi- 
vided into appropriate scenes, and each introducing twenty or thirty 
characters. Each play is marked by stroug individuality, and each 
tells its own independent story. The ers are related, aud 
are naturally called up in groups, for the reason that they infla- 
ence each other as in real life. 


Since sin SBA= (Jp) sin BAS = p + 6°), 
<FBG = 90° — sin[an + py (a? + 


Representing the area of the sector FG — B by S:, we have 


(atte) ]} 


AB 
Since sin BSA =( 


we have 


* Paper read by Prof. E. H. Russell, Worcester Normal Sch 
of the East Connecticut Teachers’ Association at wit 
mantic. 


Tracing Shakespeare’s line of descent we find that among men 
he.was a genius, among geniuses an artist, among artists a writer, 


Now the nature of genius is excellence, either as a gift or birth- 
right. A genius is he who has a heaped and overflowing measure 
° of what all persons possess in some degree. Other men are born 
4 Turner, Napeleon, Beethoven, Darwin, each is an example of gen- 

1 spb Genius is superior by sheer excess of 


é peare’s dramas are no more the product of a plan than is the flight 


The artist is Gav who kiiuws by iastiuct what is of permanent 


store iu a quiet inland town. And this nearly 300 years after his} yijle, O , to the chair of science in the same school, and G. B, Van 


Wie, of Holland Patent, N. Y., to the chair of pedagogies and 
assistant mathematics, in the Florence Normal College. 

All the schools are opening with a fall attendance. The insti- 
tute work of the summer has kept the edacational interests be- 
fore the people, and the coming year, will, doubtless, be a great 
advance over the past. Those states in which the public school 
system is settled, on a living basis, can hardly appreciate the efforts 
of the states of this section to establish fairly a meager public 
school system, in the face of not a little opposition. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The fall term of Marysville College of Notre Dame opened on 
the 3d instant, with good attendance. 

Professor Barnard, an astronomer at Lick Observatory, discovered 
a faint comet on Sept. 3. 

Regent Martin of the University recently withdrew his report 
relative to changes of salaries, so that President Horace Davis 
might have a voice in the matter. 

The University regents have appropriated $1,277 for the pur- 
chase of periodicals for the current year,—an excess of $570 over 
previous appropriations. 

Congressman Morrow is to be asked for more rifles for the Uni- 
‘versity Battalion. 
| A united experimental station is to be established at Berkeley, 

under the direction of the University, the cost not to exceed $1,500. 

Professor Holden, director of Lick Observatory, will visit Bart- 
i lett Springs next January, to make an observation of the solar 

eclipse, which will be total at that place. The regents have appro- 
priated $300 for the necessary expense. 

The school principals of San Francisco have petitioned the 
| Finance Committee of the Board of Supervisors to procure early 
, payment of the $28,829 due on salaries for July, 1886. 

There is not money enough in the San Francisco school fund to 
pay the teachers’ warrants for August. In fact, there is a defi- 
| ciency of about $20,000. There will be no money in the treasury 

for the payment of salaries before February, 1889. 

| Justice Field was a recent visitor to the Lick Observatory at Mt. 
; Hamilton. 

| Examinations for entrance to the University of California took 
| place on the 20th, 21st, and 22d of September. 

| The Observatory Committee of the Board of Regents has been 
instructed to procure fuel for the use of the Observatory. A reso- 
lation to include fuel for use of professors and employees was de- 
feated, as was also a resolution to cut wood on Mt. Hamilton. 

It is estimated that 45 per cent. of the students at the University 
are non-residents. 

The University management are taking measures to procure 
ample accommodations for non-resident students. 

The expense of the Industrial School (San Francisco) for August 
was $3,141.10. 

The San Diego College of Letters begins its first term September 
20. There are three collegiate courses,—classical, literary, and 
er The school is undenominational, and admits students of 

sexes. 


NEBRASKA, 


The following are the high school teachers and ward achool 
principals in Lincoln schools: High School, E. T. Bartley, princi- 
pal ; teachers—S. P. Barrett, Lawrence Fossler, Miss Marian 
Kingsley, Miss Mary M. Pitcher, Mrs. M. F. Metealf, G. B. 
Frankforter, and Miss Mattie Truman. Ward school principals — 
|T Street School, G. W. MeKinnon; Q Street, Miss Annie R. Shuck- 
Abbey Tiffany ; C Street, Mrs. Eliza- 

owen; Par i : i 

Mo. Boo » Miss Cora Hardy; Elliott School, 


In making A LIST of Science Texts which’ SHOULD INCLUDE only the 


BEST BOOKS you should 


3@™ For special circulars on Science, Modern Languages, History, and English, write to 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 


Colton’s Practical Zoology, . 
Clarke’s Astronomical Lantern (with 17 Slides), 


and Chicago. 
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INDIANA, 


Frankfort will have twenty-one teachers for the 
coming year. The enroliment of pupils for last 
year reached 1,158. 

Attica has ten teachers and an enrollment of 507 


pupils. 

iss Lena Eva Alden has recently graduated 
from the Boston Conservatory of Music, aud will 
be a member of the faculty of the De Pauw Uni- 
versity School of Musie for the coming year. 

W. H. Kirehner, a graduate of the Worcester 
Polytechnic, has been secured for the Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, in place of Professor Parkhurst, 
resigned. He will be associate instructor in math- 
ematics and drawing. 

Madison will have ten months of school this 
year in place of nine as heretofore. 

The Brazil schools have opened with 850 pupils 
in attendance the first day. 

The State Normal School has the largest at- 
tendance for the fall term in its 


The various private normal schools of the state |¥ 


report increased attendance. Indiana teachers 
seem determined to thoroughly prepare themselves 
for their work. 

Indianapolis schools are much crowded. The 
commissioners are somewhat embarrassed in pre- 
paring new schoolhouses as rapidly as the growth 
of the city demands. This is occasioned by the 
tax limit in their charter being fixed at too low a 
rate. 

White’s Indian Mannal Labor Institute, near 
Wabash, has 75 children under tuition. Mr. 
Thomas Brown,of Vermilion County, who has spent 
a number of years with the Cherokee Indians in 
North Carolina, is to be the new principal. 

The Kosciusko teachers’ institute was one long 
to be remembered, because of the earnestness 
shown on the part of all connected with it. Through 
the active interest of Superintendent McAlpine, an 
able corps of instructors was secured, and most 
satisfactory work done. The teachers seemed to 
have caught the inspiration of the call, and most 
enthusiastically codperated in the work. Accord- 
ing to the institute records, no previous convention 
can compare with this in numbers, regular attend- 
ance, and in enthusiasm. 


MISSOURI, 


Bonne Terre has established a central high 
school, and Prof. Jame: H. Cheney has been 
elected superintendent. He has all the schools in 
good working order. 

State Supt. W. E. Coleman visited Poplar 
Bluff last week for the purpose of holding exam- 
inations for state certificates. 

ae new $10,000 school building is com- 
pleted. 

Prof. A. S. Coker has broken the Catholic 
public school combine at Ste. Genevieve and suc- 
ceeded in establishing a public high school. 

Prin. W. T. Carrington is doing good work at 
Springfield. He is very favorably spoken of all 
over the state as our next superintendent of public 
instruction, 

NEVADA, 
State Editor, STEPHEN 8S. LINGO, Hawthorne. 

The State University, under the administration 
of Pres. Leroy D. Brown, has just completed the 
most successful year in its history. The fall term 
opened Sept. 5 under favorable auspices. 

Miss Kate Newcombe Tupper, a graduate of the 
Iowa Agricultural College, and a teacher of very 
successful experience in Beloit, la., the White- 
water (Wis.) Normal School, Colorado Springs, 
and Portland, Ore., has been appointed professor 
of methods in the State eer 

Prof. Walter M. Miller, of the State University, 
has just returned from the northern part of the 
state where he has been investigating the value of 
various plants and grasses with a view of experi- 
menting upon their cultivation at the Agricultural 

riment Station. 
C. Story, of Salt Lake City, has been en- 
to superintend the schools of Gold Hill. 
ost of the schools of the state opened, for 
their usual ten months’ term, Sept. 3. 

State Supt. W. C. Dovey will soon take a trip 
through the eastern part of Nevada, visiting the 
achools of that section. 


NEW YORK. 


The first monthly meeting of the Oswego City 
Teachers’ Association for the new year was held 
Sept. 8. Sixty-six teachers out of a total corps of 
sixty-nine were present. The plan of work laid 
out for the year is as follows: The Association 
spends one half of its session in the presentation 
and discussion of subjects of general interest in one 
body, and the other half in the consideration of 


ing a standard author. Every 
senior and high school department stands pledged 
to keep a question in the query box; as soon as 
his question has been answered, he is to prepare 
another. Considerable enthusiasm was manifest, 
and quite a strong sentiment for more frequent 
meetings i 
OHIO, 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

H. L. Peck, who took a vacation from school 
work last year, has this year accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Caldwell School. 

Supt. A. E. Gladding has taken charge of the 

of East Liverpool. 


Supt. O. T. Corson has been dangerously sick 
of typhoid fever for some weeks past, and the 
schools in consequence will open a month late. 

J. L. Lasley succeeds E. F. Moulton at Warren. 
The Columbus schools open this year a month 
late on account of the Centennial Exposition. 
Dr. R. W. Stevenson has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Examiners, says a news- 
paper report. 
Principal [. N. Keyser of the Leetonia schools, 
has resigned his position to accept the principal- 
“— of the Lancaster schools. 

on. J. J. Burns bas taken charge of the public 
schools of Canton. 
Mt. Union College has at last secured a presi- 
dent. Rev. Dr. March of Chicago is the man. 
Dr, E. T, Nelson, professor of Natural Sciences 
in Delaware College, is spoken of as a suitable 
head for that institution. 
L. C. Crippen has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of the Cla.ington schools for the ensuing 


ear. 
Supt. J. T. Martz, after a service of yan 
years at Greenville, retires. F. Gillam Cromer 
succeeds him. 


NEW ENGLAND. . 


N. 8. A. 
The New England Congregational Sunday School 
Association, which has already held successful 
meetings in Boston and Hartford, meets this year 
in Lewiston, Me. This is the first time the asso- 
ciation has been into northern New England, and 
& great occasion is expected by the Sunday school 
workers of Maine, New Hampshire, and eastern 
Massachusetts. The officers and speakers, how- 
ever, come from every state in New England, and 
the preceding gatherings have been large, though 
composed chiefly of people from the state in which 
the convention has been held. 
The programs have been issued and embrace a 
variety of interesting topics. Among other dis- 
tinguished speakers are Dr. Burroughs of Amherst 
College, the Rev. Dr. Blake and Hon. D. N. Camp 
from Connecticut, the Rev. Dr. Dunning, Mr. 
Hazard, and Mr. Winship of Boston. re. 
man Dingley will also speak, if his public daties 
permit his absence from Washington. The con- 
vention convenes the 16th of October, and will 
adjourn the 18th. 

N. 8S. A. 

The New England Normal School Association 
will meet in the school committee rooms, Mason 
street, Boston, Friday, October 12, 1888. 
10 o’clock, a. m. Business. 
10.15. Discussion: ‘* The Purpose and Methods 
of Our Association,’’ opened by the report of a 
committee,—A. G. Boyden, chairman. 
: ‘*The End to be Kept in 
View in Teaching Civies,’’ opened by C. H. 
Carroll. 
11,45, Business. 
1.30, p. m. Diseussion: The Relation of 
Civies to,—1. History, opened by A. H. Camp- 
bell; 2. Law, opened by J. C. Greenough; 3. 
Ethics, opened by Ellen M. Haskell, T. J. Mor- 
gan, A. G. Boyden. 
4.00. Sociology, opened by a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Study of Institations,’’ by Rev. 8S. W. Dike, LL.D. 
EDWARD CONANT, President. 
AMELIA DAvis, Secretary. 


S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 


Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


Books of any description sent promptly to teachers 
by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
iness for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 
question you want to. 


ANY TEACHER sending 4 cents in stamps for 
postage and packing, will re. ree 

book of Games and Pastimes FREE. 
oy 100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & Co, Farmington, Me. 


TuHos P. Smpson, Washington, D.C. 
Patents No attorney’s feg until Patent obtained. 


Cc. 8S. T. A. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Connec- 
tieut State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Hartford, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
October 18, 19, and 20. 

Partial list of Speakers.—Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Boston; Hon. Andrew S. Draper, Albany, 
N. ¥. ; Hon. James W. Patterson, Concord, N. H ; 
Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass.; Prof. W. 
R. Harper, New Haven; Mr. Walter S. Parker, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Sarah E. H. Lockwood, New Haven; Miss 
Edna 8. Lines, New Haven; Miss H. Feuchtwanger, 
New Haven ; Miss F. E. Fellows, Norwich; Miss 
C. W. Mingins, New Britain; Mr. F. E. Bangs, New 
Haven; Mr. W. B. Ferguson, Middletown; Mr. J B. 
McLean, Simsbury; Mr. F. H. Beede, Willimant'e. 

Section Meetings, Friday Morning. — Ungraded 
Section, Presiding Officer, C. D, Hine, Hartford. 
Siena of Section, Presiding Officer, N. L. Bishop, 
Norwich. Grammar School Section, Presiding Offi- 
cer, J. G. Lewis, New Haven. High School Section, 
Presiding Officer, D. S. Sanford, Stamford. 

Railroads. — The Consolidated Road (New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, Shore Line, Air Line, New 
Haven and Northampton, Connecticut Valley, and 
Naugatuck, will issue excursion tickets from New 
Haven, Meriden, Bridgeport, So. Norwalk, Stamford, 
Middletown, and from other stations where ten or 
more tickets will be sold, at one and one-half times the 
regular fare one way, the return portion to be count- 
ersigned by the secretary. Return tickets at one-half 
the regular fare will be issued to all members not 
having excursion tickets. The New York and New 
England Road (including all of its Divisions) will is- 
sue return tickets at the rate of one cent per mile to 
those members who pay full local fare in going to 
the Convention, provided the distance is five miles or 
more. The New London Northern will issue return 
tickets from Willimantic at the rate of one cent per 
mile. The Hartford and Connecticut Western wil! 
issue return tickets at the rate of one cent per mile, 
providing the distance is fifteen miles or more. 

Cc. L. AmEs, President, Plantsville. 

G. H. Tracy, Corresponding Sec., Bristol. 
M. F. SOMERSET, Recording Sec., Bridgeport. 
8S. P. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, Plainville. 


MAINE, 
— The Somerset Educational Association will 
hold their annual meeting at Skowhegan, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 30 and 31. 

— The ‘‘ Madawaska Training School’’ build- 
ing, at Fort Kent, was dedicated last week. State 
Supt. Luce and educators from the vicinity were 
present and took part in the exercises. 

— Westbrook has a new school building nearly 
completed for primary school work. This is a 
very liberal and progressive town. 


— Maine colleges open with large freshmen 
classes. Bowdoin, 60; Colby, 50; Bates,40. The 
fitting schools open with fair classes, not so large 
as the average of the past five years. 

— Little Falls district, Gorham, is soon to dedi- 
cate a very good schoolhouse, built this season. 

— Dresden received a donation of $3,000 from 
Capt. Sam Bridges, to aid in the establishment of 


a free high school. 

— The county educational associations are be- 
ginning; one at Houlton, Oct. 5 and 6; at Caribou, 
Oct. 9 and 10; Bangor, Oct. 19 and 20; Boothbay, 
Oct. 26 and 27. Many others not yet reported will 
be held in October. 

— Mr. Henry C. Hill of Cape Elizabeth takes 
charge of the high school in Pembroke, and Miss 
Helen M. Hatch of Bélfast takes the grammar 
school in the same place. 

— Mr. Fred L Stevens of Temple, graduate of 
the agricultural school, at Orono, to Sedalia, 
Mo., as principal of the city sch 

— Miss Josephine Burleigh of Vassalboro, Gor- 
ham, ’87, takes a place as assistant in the mar 
school at Gardiner, where Miss Clara Burleigh, 
Gorbam, ’80, is principal. 

— Miss Annie C. Hawley of Portland, Gorham, 


’85, goes to a normal school in Alabama; Miss 
Susie A. Holmes of Portland, Gorham, ’83, leaves 
her school in Portland to accept a position in the 
schools of Oakland, Cal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The freshman class at Dartmouth Coll 
numbers 63 in the academie department, and 25 
in the Chandler scientific. The Agricultural Col- 
lege has 14 freshmen. 

— There are 144 new students at Phillips- 
Exeter Academy. 

— A. W. Wood, principal of the Deerfield High 
School, has resi 

— Miss Martha Aldrich, of Ashland, will start 
for Tokio, Japan, this month, to take charge of a 
school to be started by the Episcopalians fer edu- 
cating high caste Japanese ladies. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A NERVE AND BRAIN FOOD, 
for lecturers, teachers, students, clergymen, law- 


yers, and brain-workers generally. 


VEW AND 


Manual of 


Witn 45 PLATES, REPRESENTING MORE 

1 Vol. 

There has been long needed a compact, ma 

in the British Museum, npon t 

a sale in the English edition as to prove that it 

resent cheaper edition. The same type 

fulness by lowering the price enou 
can edition has been reprinted 


latter, while the chapter upon Eastern Myt 
Yale College 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL: 


Crown Svo. 


eable Manual of Mythology, which should be a guide to 

the Art student and the general reader, and at the same time answer the purposes of a school text-book. 

This volume, which has been prepared gl the Director of the Ee of Greek and Roman Antiquities 

he basis of the works of Petiscus, 

recisely supplies this want. 

The publishers feel that the great popularity of the work in this country warrants them in epaing the 
as been used as in former editions, and all the illustrations h 

n retained, the endeavor hevieg been not to cheapen the quality of the work, but to extend its use- 

1 to place it in the 

rom the latest En 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


Mythology, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Schools, Art Students, 


By ALEXANDER 8. MURRAY, 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 


and General Readers. 


THAN NINETY MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 
$1.75. 


reller, and Welcker, has had so extensive 


ave 


eae of all teachers to possessacopy. The Ameri- 
ish edition, and contains all the illustrations of the 
as been carefully by Prof. W. D. Wh 


THE CLEVELAND HERALD : “It has been acknowledged the best work on the subject to be found 
in a concise form, and as it embodies the results of the latest researches and discoveries in ancient my- 
thologtes, it is superior for school and general purposes as a handbook to any of the so-called standard works.”’ 
“Whether as a manual for reference, a text-book for school use, or 
for the general reader, the book will be found very valuable and interesting.’’ 

a*e The above will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 


cerning copies for examination and terms of introduction. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


Correspondence is solicited con- 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Field Lessons in Geology. 


in the vicinity of Boston every Saturday. 
Apply to GEO. H. BARTEN, 
Institute Technology, Boston. 


Write for Invenf@r’s Guide. 


Excursions to interesting and instructive localities 


WANTED, 
Immediately, in a Family School in a pleasant city, 
ateacher of French, German, and English Litera- 
ture,—a lady who has studied in Europe. Salary, 


$300 and house. Aeply to 
H M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


STYLOGRAPHIC 


This is the latest and best fountain pen we know of. It has a vulcanized rubber holder 
Prabe to write without shaking or jarring; it never skips or leaks, and is guaran 


must accompany all orders or no pr. NEW “ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


PREMIUM OFFER, NO. 2. 
® Liberal Offers of the- Genuine A, 1. Gross Stylographic and Fountain Pens, : 


PEN — OCTAGON BARREL. 


Given for only one new name to the “Journal” and 25 cents additional, 


This is one of the best quality of these celebrated pens, and is fully warranted by the manufacturer. It contains all of the late improvements, and 


has an Octagon Barrel, which prevents its rolling from the desk and breaking. 
Tt you want a Stylographic Pen, you cannot do better than to select this. Price, $2.00. 


The Peerless Over-feed Fountain Pen. 


Given for only one new name to the “Journal” and 25 cents additional. 
fitted, with a 16 K gold pen of the best manufacture. It is 
teed by the manufacturers in every particular. Price, $2.00. 


| | 
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| | 
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Po | 
in the various departments. For this work the 
primary, junior, and senior and high school teach- 
ers form three separate divisions. The topics for ee 
general discussion at our October ae pe are, 
“School Discipline” and ‘ The Method of Elect- ee 
ing the President of the U. S.’’ ‘The department 
work relates to the teaching of primary reading, 
geography, music, and to the best method of read- & 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No, 13. 


; 
Some Recent Publications. d Pa er Co 
cme Static 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
From Flax to Linen. - - : . - Conklin Robert Carter & Bros $1 50 
Gospel Sermons. - - - - - Oe 
Marine Painting. - - ay 
s L - Driver ADF Randolph & Co, NY 80 
Annual for Boynton Con. 8, 8. & Pub. Soe. Boston 75 59 Duane St., New York, 
Marie’s Story. - - - - - mfor 
Advance Guard of Western Civilization. - Gilmore D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 
4,0 Armefrong & Bop, 0 MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Cheque Book of the Book of Faith. - Spurgeon 
Sure to Succeed, - - - - Davidson 1 25 
Life of Lord Beaconsfield. - - - Kebhle 75 
Life of Viscount Palmerston. - - - - Sanders 
The Spirit of Beauty. - - - - Parker John B Alden, NY . 
Why WasiIt. - - - - - a Benjamin Belford, Clark & Co, N Y 1 00 
Lava Fires. - - Smith G W Dillingham, N 1 50 
Crucify Her. - - - - - - Morris The Eclectic Pub Co, N Y 50 
Life of Grover Cleveland. . - - - Hensel & Parker Hubbard Bros, Phila 2 00 M AN 4 A ’ 
Life of Ben Harrison. - - - - Wallace s : 2 r4 
The Wishing-Cap Papers. - . - - Hunt Lee & Shepard, Boston = 
Fireside Saints. - - - Jerrold 
| Hist (Part I) 3 Chie 70 Tl P-TOP WRITING TABLETS 
- - Burnett Jordan, Marsh, & Co, Boston 45 5 
Der Zwerg Nase. - 7 - - . Hauff . C H Kilbourn, Boston 15 ‘ 
Howling Wolf. - - - - - - Champney D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 25 
The Secrets at Roseladies. - . - - Catherwood ‘ 1 00 T ABLETS 
Paths to Wealth. - - . - - ~ Knox Phillips & Hunt, N Y 1 50 5 
The People’s Pulpit. - - - - - Thomas F L Strong, Chicago 2 50 
’'§ DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. SCHO ‘ 


The Beginner's Reader, by T. T. Collard, prin- 
cipal of the Newark Training School, really ap- 
pears to ‘‘fill a felt want.” Teachers who are 
hesitating what book to select for supplementary 
reading in the lower primary grades should send 
ten cents to the publishers for a sample copy. 
The book contains 96 pence of reading matter, 
and is published by Charles E. Merrill & Co., 
743 Broadway, N.Y. 

THE autumn announcements of Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co., Boston, are of special interest to all 
our readers. The new books and new editions will 
be numerous, and include, among others, the fol- 
lowing : 

In *‘American Commonwealth Series,’’ Indiana: 
A Redemption from Slavery; by J. P. Dunn, Jr., 
author of ‘*The Massacres of the Mountains.’’ 
Ohio: Historical Sketches of the First Fruits of the 
Ordinance of 1787; by Rufus King. Each with 
a map, 16mo, gilt $1.25. 

American Poets’ Calendar for 1889. American 
Religious Leaders. 

Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. A 
new edition, thoroughly revised by Heury Preble, 
assistant professor of Greek and Latin in Harvard 
University. This is a new and carefully revised 
edition of Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Gram- 
mar, which has enjoyed a remarkable degree of 
favor among the best teachers. 

The Life of Delia Bacon. By Theodore Bacon. 
With a portrait. 

Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. By Charles Carroll 
Everett, D.D., Bussey Professor of Theology in 
the Divinity School of Harvard University. 

The Critical Period of American History, 1783- 
1789. By John Fiske, author of ‘‘ Myths and 
Mythmakers,’’ ‘‘ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,’’ 
ete. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2.00. 

amedom of Mind in Willing; or, Every Being 
that Wills a Creative First Cause. By Rowland 
G. Hazard. Crown 8vo. 

The Holmes Birthday Book, Containing selec- 
tions for each day of the year, from the prose and 

tic writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Uni- 
‘orm with the Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell 
ol books. o, cloth, $1.00; seal, limp, 


1ius new edition of Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany’s Portrait Catalogue describes all the books 
they publish, including those to be published the 
coming season. It contains aits of forty-three 
authors whose works are included in it,—Agassiz, 
Aldrich, Hans Christian Andersen, Bjirnson, 
Browning, Bryant, John Burroughs, Alice and 
Phebe Cary, James Freeman Clarke, Joseph 
Cook, Cooper, Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss 
Murfree), Mrs. Deland, Emerson, Fields, John 
Fiske, A. S. Hardy, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Howells, James, Miss Jewett, Lucy Lar- 
com, Longfellow, Lowell, Munger, Parton, Miss 
Phelps, Saxe, Scudder, Stedman, Mrs. Stowe, 
‘Taylor, Tennyson, Mrs, Thaxter, Thoreau, War- 
ner, Whi le, Richard Grant White, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, and ttier. 

RELIABLE Goops. — On every hand in each 
and all lines of goods we see constant and unceas- 
ing effort being made to improve on former ideas 
and to produce what nearest approaches perfec- 
tion. e tendency of the present day has been 
to a large degree toward production of the 
greatest quantity for the least money; but it has 
been found that it is a false and mistaken idea, and 
one that bears poor fruit. Hence the success of 
the few who have had the foresight to see a slow 
but sure profit in making nothing but the best. 
It is but a few years ago that Ferris Bros. com- 
menced the manufacture of the ‘‘ Good Sense ”’ 
corsets and corset waists. Their endeavor was to 
build up a trade for the future, and that they have 
succeeded is shown by their immense trade, which 
is continually increasing, and the high estimation 
in which the goods are held by the leading dry 
goods houses throughout the co We call at. 
tention to the ladies’ ‘‘Good Sense’’ corset waist 
which we illustrate. It is buttoned in front and 
laced all the way up the back, sizes 18 to 30 
inches. The waists are made to suit all ages from 
the baby up, and possess many special improve- 
ments originated and patented by this firm.—Ez. 


— It was at one of our Boston schools, and the 
question was arithmetical, something like this: 
“If seventeen men can do a piece of work in one 
week, how many men would be required to do 
it in three weeks ?’’ Up wentahand. Well,’ 
said the teacher. ‘‘ Five men and a boy fourteen 
years old.”’ ‘‘ How do you make that out?” 
asked the teacher, endeavoring to suppress a smile. 
**It would take one-third as many men. One 
third of seventeen is five and two-thirds.’’ ‘‘ But 
where does the boy come in ?’’ A person is not a 
man until he istwenty-one. Two-thirds of twenty- 
one is fourteen. It would take, therefore, five 
men and a fourteen-year-old boy.’”” The teacher 
was more pleased with the youth’s logic than his 
arithmetic, but he made no sign. — Boston Trans. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car é Hire, and stop 
be Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

epot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than aoy other first-class hotel in the city, 


— **What wealthy old fellows these Knicker- 
bockers must have been,’’ said a stranger, walking 
through one of New York’s ancient graveyards. 
‘* Why so ?’’ asked his companion. ‘ Because,”’ 
answered the first, ‘‘I see ‘ Died-rich’ inscribed 
on so many of the tombstones.”’ 


Extraordinary but nevertheless true. We refer 
to the announcement of B. F. Johnson & Co., of 
Riehmond, Va., in which they propose to show 
working and energetic men how to make from $75 
to $250 a month above expenses. 


— Examination question : ‘‘ Compare the set- 
tlers of Massachusetts and Virginia.”’ 

Answer: ‘*The people of Massachusetts did 
not do much, while the people of Virginia culti- 
vated tobacco,”’ 


HAy FEVER.—I have been afflicted with hay 
fever from early in August until frost. My eyes 
would run a stream of water, and I sneezed con- 
tinually. I was advised to use Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It has worked like a charm and I can say I am en- 
war cured. — Mrs, Emeline Johnson, Chester, 

‘onn. 

I have been for several years a sufferer from hay 
fever and severe head colds. I have found noth- 
ing that can compare with Ely’s Cream Balm. I 
would not be without it for any consideration. It 
is simply wonderful in its effect upon the nasal 
organs,—S, A, Burtt, Wilmington, N. C. 


—A Pittsb merchant as an advertisement 
offered a prize of $20 to the first person solving 
the wee | problem: Take these fi 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, amd add r and 
make 100 without using any figure twice.’”’ There 
were a great many answers, but the only correct 
one received was sent in by a young lady, and was 
as follows : 5 


_ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
tng Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
o eee natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

ild from pain, and little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Considering the number of patent medicines 
that are advertised, it is a wonder either that any- 
body is ever sick or else that anybody is ever well 
Wg can’t quite decide which.—Somerville Jour- 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly t: every known 
remedy, at last found a nba ne on which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., 


New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


g<@= Send for Price Lists. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


CR 
First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers ,and Sehool Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for SprctmzN Pages, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST ISSUED, 
Life-size Portraits of Two Eminent Educators, 


HORACE MANN. 


teachers for portraits of these two 
eminent men, with which to adorn 
AND their schoolroom walls, that we 
have issued a limited number of 
each. We offer these at the very 
Louis AGASSIZ 
They are printed on heavy card- 

board, size 20x 24 inches. 

XG Sent by mail, postpaid and well protected, on receipt of price. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The initial article in Harper's Monthly for 
October is ‘‘ Limoges and its Industries,’ by Mr. 
Theodore Child, in which he has condensed a vast 
amount of information about ceramics. It con- 
tains ten excellent illustrations of porcelains and 
enamels. The poetry consists mainly of ‘‘ Old 
English Song,’’ the words of which have long 
been familiar to lovers of English literature. with 
many illustrations, some of them full page, by E. 
A. Abbey, and head and tail-pieces by Alfred 
Parsons, ‘‘ Flax Flowers,’’ by Margaret Deland, 
and Robert Burns Wilson’s verses, entitled 
** Where Summer Bides,’’ will please all lovers of 
excellent verse. There are more pages than usual 
of fiction in this number. ‘‘ In Far Lochaber,’ 
by Mr. Black, is continued, as well as Mr. How- 
ells’s, “‘ Annie Kilburn.’’ ‘* Neptane’s Shore ”’ 
is liberally illustrated, and is one of Miss Wool- 
son’s best short stories. ‘‘ La Verette and the 
Carnival in St. Pierre, Martinque,’’ is by Lafeadio 
Hearn, and it issubstantially a true sketch. ‘*Home 
Uses of Mineral Waters” contains the results of 
Dr. Titus Munson Coan’s investigation as to the 
best kind of water,to drink, St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City are the main topics of Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner's article on ‘‘ The Great West.’’ ‘Our 
Journey to the Hebrides’’ is the second paper on 
this subject by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. There are 
sixteen illustrations of exceptional merit. The 
Departments are full of vigorous reading. Mr. 
Curtis in the Hasy Chair writes of Partisan Mis- 
representation of Public Men, of the Wild West 
Show, and of Browning and Browning Clubs in 
America. W. D. Howells in the Study reviews 
many recent books, and expresses admiration for 
Henry James. Du Maurier and Hyde contribute 
full-page drawings, well worth the smiles they will 
excite. The frontispiece is very pretty, and is an 
illustration by E. A. Abbey, ‘‘ Early in the 
Morning.’’ New York: Harper & Brothers, . 


— Editor Metcalf of The Forum seems to have 
the unusual good fortune to secure for his contrib- 
utors each month, the most eminent men to write 
on their specialties. This is evidenced in the issue 
for October, in which Archdeacon F. W. Farrar 
contributes an intensely interesting and instructive 
paper on ‘‘ Count Leo Tolstoi.’”” Edward Atkin- 
son treats of ‘‘The Progress of the Nation.’’ 
This is his fourth article onkindred topics. Prob- 


ably no man in this country is better qualified to 
present facts and figures with such accuracy and 
“ability. ‘‘ Race Antagonism in the South ”’ is dis- 
cussed by a Southern Senator, who comprehends 
the whole subject, — Hon. James B. Eustis. 
Adelbert Hamilton in writing of “‘The Great 


Railway Debt,’’ startles us by the number of in- y 


solvent railways in the U. S., and the vast amount 
of the debt. ‘‘On December 31st, 1886, it was 
$4,377,000,000, far greater than the national debt. 
The interest charged alone amounting to over 
$187,000,000, or about $2.90 per capita per an- 
num.”’ ‘‘How the Tariff Affects Wages’’ isa most 
timely paper by Prof. F. W. Jaussig. We will 
not characterize the positions he takes, lest we 
should reveal our own political leanings at this 
hour of party strife. mund Gosse considers the 
question, ‘* Has America Produced a Poet’’? He 
says nothing of the living. He names four only 
of those passed away as worthy to be discussed in 
connection with the highest honors in the art of 
try, and in the following order: Longfellow, 
ryant, Emerson, and Poe. Evidently Mr. Gosse 
does not feel absolutely clear that even these win- 
nowed four, selected from about 100 named 
by Mr. Stedman in his American Poets, have 
reached the heights assigned to the sovereign poets 
of the world. Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, treats of 
** The Border Land of Morals’’ and admits that 
it is a difficult land to survey and map. ‘“‘ Why 
the Chinese must be Excluded’’ is a paper by 
Senator W. B. Farwell of Chicago. The answer 
he gives can be summed up in the general state- 
ment: ‘* Because they can never be assimilated to 
the American idea of civilization,—Asiatic and 
American will never combine.’”’ Rev. A. S. 
Isaacs joins the host who are trying to teach the 
world, *‘ What shall the Pablic Schools Teach ?”’ 


and the tenth article is by Junius Henri Browne 
on “*The Dread of Death.’’ New York: The 
Forum Publishing Co. Price, $5.00 a year and 
50 ets. a copy. 


— In the Atlantic Monthly for October will be 
found the second installment of a new story of 
special interest, by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, en- 
titled ‘‘ Passe Rose.’’ It shows the versatility of 
the author, being totally unlike his first brilliant 
novel, But Yet a Woman, and also different in 
tone from his secomd story The Wind of Destiny. 
An article on ‘‘ The Pioneers of Ohio”’ is a timely 
contribution to the fund of historical information, 
prompted by the commemorative celebration now 


in progress at Cincinnati, by Rafas King. ‘‘ H. 
W. P. & L. D,’’ anew literary partnership, farn- 
ish a very interesting article on ‘‘ The Tutor of a 
Great Prince,’’ the reference being to Fronto, a 
native of Africa, the pedagogue to whom the Em- 
peror Hadrian confided the training of Marcus 
Aurelius. A paper on ‘‘ Garibaldi’s Early Years,”’ 
by William R. Thayer, is an exceedingly thought- 
ful and phic account of the adventurous 
[talian’s life from 1807 to 1854, when, after five 
years of exile, he was permitted to revisit his 
native country. Other notable articles are ‘‘ Ice- 
land, Summer and Winter,”’ by W. H. Carpenter ; 
“* Esoteric Economy,’’ by Agnes Repplier; a poem 
entitled ‘*‘ My Fatherland,’’ by William Cranston 
Lawton; and *‘ Boston Painters and Paintings,” 
the fourth article on that topic farnished by Wil- 
liam Howe Downs. Charles Egbert Craddock’s 
striking serial story, ‘‘ The Despot of Broomsedge 
Cove,’’ is continued; a keen review of ** Partial 
Portraits,’’ the last book by Henry James, is re- 
plete with suggestive criticism ; the sprightly brief 
essays of the ** Contributors’ Club,’’ and the usual 
review of books of the month complete the num- 
ber. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— The American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour- 
nal is published bi-monthly, at $4.00 per year, by 
S. D. Peet, Mendon, Illinois, and at Chicago, 175 
Wabash Ave. The September issue has portraits 
of the two chiefs, ‘‘ Four Bears’’ and ‘‘ Rushing 
Eagle.’’ ‘The articles are mainly devoted in this 


number to Indian topics. Every one interested in 
the history of the ancient people will find in this 
valuable magazine what is not readily found any- 
where else. No one interested in antiquarian 
subjects can afford to be without this accredited 
organ of the leading societies of this country. It 
is rich in prehistoric articles and treats of arch- 
wlogical subjects of deep interest and enduring 
value. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Forum for October: termsy@5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Publishing Company. 
The Atlantic Monthly for October ; terms, $4.00 a 
ear. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
The Wide Awake wa October ; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Magazine for October; terms, 
ork: Harper & Brothers. 
St. Nicholas for October ; 


terms, $3.00 a year. 

New York: The Cootury Co. 

The Woman’s World for October ; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The American Magazine for September: terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York: The Am. Mag. Pub. Co. 

Good Housekeeping for September 29; terms, $2.50 
year. Springfield, Mass.: Clark W. Bryan & Co 


CATARRH 


Boston : D. Lothrop 
Harper’s 
$4.00 a year. New 


ELy’s 
CREAM BALM 


Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
> and Smell. 

ust aN 3 
HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and engresy 


ble. Price, 50 cts. at Dru ts: by mail, re 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Now 18 THe Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Soon the late autumn 
and winter supply will be called for. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


You have peculiar facilities for reaching out over 
the whole United States second to no agency in the 


country. e shall not forget you. 
Academy. D. M. D. 
Thanks for your promptness. Your information 


was ample, and candidates excellent and more satis- 
factory than those suggested by the other agencies I 


Wilcox Female Inst.: Camden, Ala. ©. 8. D. 
I desire to thank you for the very able manner in 
me in obtaining a toocbet. w 


which you assisted 
‘Middletown, Conn. 


lly believe that you conduct the best Teachers’ 
ennent the mation, and shall not fail to seek your 
aid in the near future. 


Indianapolis, Ind. E. T. P. 
h ition I have received th your aid is 
mak tatiafactory, and I thank you for securing it 
for me. 
N. H. A. W. T. 


I wish to thank you for the excellent work you 


done for me. 
Mass. H. E. ©. 


Aaencies. 


York, where there 
We had a few 


week, to 


enough more to fill all the demands upon us. 


We can place 500 such teachers next year if 
that they mount higher as fast as oy are reac 


For Ex eriment we sent out this year circulars to the trustees of district schools in New 
- 8 usually a single teacher at from $6.00 to $15.00 a week. 
chers who had not succeeded in securing positions and were willing to take a low salary rather 
than be idle, and we thought we would see whether trustees would recognize the opportunity. 
surprised us. Letters came from every part of the State, saying, “ Send us as good a teacher as you can for 8—— a 
Our supply of these teachers was soon exha d. 
But we have learned something. The Agenc 
among higher schools and colleges, but in the smallest districts. When a trustee has learned that there is a differ- 
ence among teachers, and that there are ways of getting the best teacher his wages will command, our,country 
schools have advanced a long step forward. Encouraged by this rather remarkable success, we are resolved to 
make special effort to secure low-priced teachers who yet have my! that is genuine and energy that is manifest. 
€ can get them, and if 


HE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY : ©. W. BARDERBN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


The result 


e could not secure 
has a field not only 


usted, and all the effort we ma 


they do well where they are put we can see 


ers register early. 


till almost all the good places were ta 


get the full advanta 


able to find them even ordinary places. 


make you independent of your present Board. 
Register now while we have 
it will be worth twice a registration in June or July. 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
Branches : { German American Bank 


till your Board influenced by a spirit of false “ economy ” has reduced your 
find some position you had depended on securing has been taken by some one else. y 
teacher, and can prove it, the chances are we can get you a better place than you have now. This w 


REGISTER NOW FOR 1889. 


We are constantly asked “‘ When is the beat time to register ?”’ We also notice that the shrewd teach- 
_ When the Fall term opens, about 90 out of 100 of those who have registered ' before the 
heat of the campaign” have secured gr paying from $200 to $400 better than those who have delayed 

en, aud then in June, July. and August have suddenly become con- 
vinced of the value of an agency. Many men who were receiving last year $60 and $70 per month and had never 
received more, are now getting $1000 and $1200, because they came to us at the time of year when they could 
ge of our work; while other men who were far their sup 
ence waited till the Summer was nearly passed, and then even with our best and hardest work we were un- 
Do not wait till you have lost the place you now bold. Do not wait 


eriors in education and experi- 


ary. Do not wait till you 
‘ou are a 


lenty of time to become acquainted with your case, and the chances are 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


P. Box 1969, New Vork and 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 
D. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


lies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


GENCY, 


‘Manual and Blanks, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSUM BRIDGE, Manager. 
NO CHARGES 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager 


SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


We need several hundred first class Teachers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in ali the States and Territories. 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH S8T., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


TEACHERS WANTED. More vacancies 
filled and to be filled than ever before; large variety, 
many very desirable ones; salaries, $300 to $2500. 
The fact that our income is derived wholly from com- 
missions earned shows where actual business is done 
in providing teachers with positions. _Form for stamp. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. “ea 


EMPLOVERS are served without charge. 
Registration without a fee brings us the largest and 


best supply of candidates, leaves_no need or obliga- 
tion to represent those not suitable, and 
equaled 
Teachers to meet all demands. 


ves us un- 
advantage for supplying promptly superior 


. AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
® 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. We 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. 
Musicians, of both sense, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals’ Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


mortoan and Square, New York. 


ws Caz, 
w? Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Professo , Governesses, Mu- 
Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


‘Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. wars. A. D. CULVE 


$29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ° 


ochool Agency 


Ass hers in obtaining lucrative itions ; 

Prine s, Assistants, » 

Gov qualified teachers are recom- 


mended. Teachers pay fee of $2.00. 
No charge 


SOUTHERN 
AND 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


made to those seeking teachers. 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUG 
Nov. 21, 1887. Mr. STERLING, Ky. 


GQolleges and Zchools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
Coleg Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF Becton 
d 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, ee 5 and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
1679 Washington St. House), Boston 
on 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
Fer Hyps, Principal. 
ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA 
A. G. BOXDEE, A.M. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For 


E. H. RussExt, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

NORMAL S0HOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


J. 0. GQreewovan. Principal 


WANTED, 
In towns near Boston, three first-class, ex 
hool teachers. Salary, $500 to 


rienced 
grammar sc 


231 
| 
| ELY’S 
CREAM BAL mcCleanses the 
| 
| 
| 
D 
HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
———— N. E. Bureau of Education, 
| | 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Broadway, New York. 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVITIL—WNo. 13. 


BOSTON UNANIMOUS 


— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 


schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


THE POLITICAL CYCLOPADIA. 


If you wish to think, speak, and act intelligently upon the great questions of the day you need this 
work, Jritten by the most eminent specialists of this country and Europe: e.¢,, VID A. WELLS dis- 
cusses the Tariff and Tariff Legislation, from the standpoint of the free trader, and D. H. MASON, from 
the point of view of the protectionist ; E. L. GODKIN writes of Office Holders; PRor. ALEXANDER 
JOHNSTON, the articles on the Political History of the U. S.; DORMAN B. EATON, of Civil Service 
Reform ; Pres. D.C. GILMAN, of Universities ; SIMON STERNE, of Railroads ; Pres. F. A. WALKER, 
of Public Revenue, and Wages ; EDWARD ATKINSON, of Banks ; JOHN J. KNOX, of the Currency, ete. ; 
THOMAS M. COOLEY, Pres. Interstate Commerce Commission, of The Bar, Law of Corporation, etc. ; 
HORATIO C. BURCHARD, ex-Director of the Mint, of Coinage, Gold, Siver, ete. 

Sold only by subscription. Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may remit the subscrip- 
tion price direct to the publishers and have the book promptly delivered free of express charges. 

16-page pamphlet descriptive of this great work sent /rce to any one who wishes to know all about it. 


who wish to identify themselves with a work of the highest charac- 
Intelligent Salesmen and Canvasser $ ter and to give their subscribers full value for money received, will 


do well to correspond with the publishers, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


ron PRAGTICAL ELOGUTION. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & 00.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 

By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
—— ENLARGED. — 


K WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
The best and most popular text-book on the subject 
of Elocution. 


LOC 
BACH BERLIT2z’S HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. “ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a 


condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
LANGUA GES. the topics bearing na ural on ression. 
a ; n response to the request for illustrative reading 
p t y | matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
Natural methods. of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
FRENCH : Fi~st book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 | affording the widest range of practice in the several 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new | departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 60 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold | sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
by BERLITZ & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and | in the body of the work. 


SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages: dis- PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 


unt, ete., write to Prof. M. D. . 
Square New York. Regular retail price, ° $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 11! Brosdway,) 
Exchange price, 60 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Histl Readers; Ls = | are the prices direct, and not through the 
sellers. 


Leighton’s History of Rome ; Book: 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


French Course ; 
Weed The National School of Elocution & Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Publication Dept. : C. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


DR. 
Natural History. 


Animal Memoirs. — Part I., Mammatis. 
330 Pages, Bound in Full Cloth. 


This is the first of a series of books now in course of publication, which promises to 
be of rare value and interest to teachers and scholars. The author has devoted a long 
life to the study of animals. He * capac J has been familiar with a larger number of 
those animals which either frequently or rarely become the household pets of mankind, 
and has known such animals more intimately than any other living person, except it may 
be a few professional animal dealers. 

The style of the work is remarkable for its grace and beauty. 

It is full of the most delightful stories of animals, such as boys and girls especially 
love to read; and nearly all of these are from the author's own experience and 
observation. 

The book contains much that is most interesting in the science of natural history, 
and is calculated to create a taste for further reading. 

The grade of the book is about that of the ordinary Fourth Reader. 

Just the work for supplementary reading, and for young folks’ reading clubs and 
reading circles. 

Price by mail, for examination, 50 cents. 


IN PRESS. 


Animal Memoirs. — Part II., Birds. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SCHOOL MU Sic. 
CHILD’S SONG BOOK. 
Just Published. 
By Mrs. M. H. HowLiIsTon, Oakland School,{Chicago. 


N marches, beautiful songs, charming games, 
bright recitations. For the use of children in primary 


schools and at home. 
ce t-paid, single copies, 30 cen 
Vor 25 cents. 
BARTLEY’S SONCS FOR THE SCHOOL 
By J. D. BARTLEY of Bridgeport. 


For opening exercises. Price, 60 cents. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SINCER. 
By GrorGE F. Root. 
Bright new music for day school. Price, 30 cents. 
RYAN’S VOCALIST. 
By Principal James E. RYAN of Brooklyn. 

An introductory system of instruction with an ad- 

mirable song collection. Price, 60 cents. 
BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. 
By U. C. Burnap and W. J. WETMORE. 

A collection of music for singing classes and clubs 
and intermediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 
cents. Returnable yd for examination at prices 
quoted. Address the Publishers. 

A. BARNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 
5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
DEAWING 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


NUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in prez one 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded — 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial rd at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


Chicane Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, 
79 WABASH A 


VENUE. 
By J.H. VINCENT, 
LL.D. The above is the 
comprehensive title of a new 
§ book in which certain social 


evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. These are presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
ney recommended. Written with frankness and in the 
— of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not — A with him, “ Better Not.” “ Spicy, sug- 

estive, and eminently wise.”—#aptist Quarterly. Naste. 
ully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A New Book! 


Virtues and Their Beasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” , 4 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature, 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Miaps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’s Arith 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
60 ets., $6.00 doz.) L. O. Emerson. 
Song Harmony. or Singing Classes. Full set of 
melodious exercises and easy songs, with explana- 


tions, and excellent collections of sacred and secular 
music. 


8. Manual, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary Classes, 
Sone Manual, Book II, (40c.) For Medium Classes. 
Song Manual, Book III, (50c.) For Higher Classes, 

w set of Graded School Song Books, by L. 0. 
peeneee. Teachers will find them useful & attractive 


4 (35 ets.) Tenn d Hoff . 
Bells of Victory, An unusually 
Song Book. 10 first rate songs and choruses. Send 


for specimen copy. 

(cloth, 50 cts., $4.80 doz., 40 cis., 
Praise il ng. boards, $4.20 doz.) L. 0. & 
U. Emerson. For Praise and Prayer Meetings and 
Sunday Schools. May be ony commended as one 
of the very best books of the kind, 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, 


beauty. 33 songs by 27 different composers, all well 
kpown and eminent. This belongs among the Classi-. 
eal books, of which the others are : SONG CLAssics, 
CLASSICS FOR Low Voices, CLASsic TENOR 
SonGs, PIANO CLASSICS, CLASSICAL PIANIST, each, 


waka Mailed for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ROYAL PRAISE. Schoot Book that hus 
appeared in years. New Music and New Words. 
GLORIOUS GAUSE, 
perance jpaste. Leaders of the Temperance Cause 
Convention Book. Has no superior. 

ROVAL PIANO FOLIO. 
Music by the best foreign composers. 


TIDB'TS OF MUSIGAL HISTORY. 


short sketches of celebrated musicians, their works, 
and other items of Musical Interest. 
SNOW WHITE (S0cta.) By Clara L. Burnham and 
«G. F. Root. A new and charming 

little operetta for Young Folks. Not difficult of prep- 
aration. 

Any of the above sent by mail on 
receipt of the specified price, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


The great ** Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 
who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies, 
postpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5.00 per dozen. 
SONGS GLEES For the Schoolroom, Singing 
& Class, Seminaries, &c. A 64- 
age, well bound Song Supplement to “ Music at 
Sight,” issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 
onge copy, 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


With Full Explanatory Notes. 


We shall publish shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 
third English edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 
first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin’s 
other works. 

Sesame and Lilies is a favorite reading book 
enoeciare for girls, both on account of the ease and 
grace of its style and on accouat of its suggestiveness 
and healthful moral influence. 

The notes are the result of practical experience in 
the classroom, and are designed not only to explain 
obsoure references, but also to arouse an interest in 
the serious study of literature. 

esting to encourage the pu to ers 0 
Ruskin. 12mo, cloth. F 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Eclectic Series, Angular Penmanship. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Eclectic Angular Hand. 


forms, each : 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston 
STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


We have just added to our list: A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the 
present Pashionable Angular Penmanship, by Prof. 
John P. Gordon, London; and Practice Cards by 
R. and L. McLaurin. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 
Kelectic Angular Hand, six Copy Books, including books of notes, invitations, and 


8 ets. 
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